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THE WINTER ROBIN. 
By MARIAN DOUGLAS. 
Tue dead ferns o’er the thin crisp snow 
Are rustling in the winter breeze, 
And one mute bird flits to and fro 
Between these clumps of alder-trees. 
A robin! What! has summer's proudest 
And sweetest singer come to this? 
His carol was of June’s the loudest— 
wapturous lay of love and bliss! 
Bi, desolate and voiceless now, 
He lingers in the wood alone, 
Haunts the swamp ash-tree’s frosty bough, 
And pecks the sumac’s faded cone, 
And in the bitter night hides where 
Thick hemlocks shield him from the air. 
Long since his mates of summer fled, 
When first the yellow leaves were shed ; 
Now in the sun the fields gleam white ; 
Around his nest the rough winds blow ; 
Yet with weak heart he shrinks from flight, 
And stays, although he longs to go; 
Too cheerless and too cold to sing, 
He tarries still and waits for spring! 


Mute haunter of the woodland dreary, 
My summer songs, like thine, are o'er ; 

My care-worn spirit is too weary 
To plume her wings and try to soar; 

Too dull from what I dread to fly, 

Too sore at heart to sing am I; 

And, with a thought half envious, now 

I watch theé on the alder bough ; 

For brief must now be winter’s stay, 
And glad thine April song will be ; 

While I but question Hope, and say, 
“Will spring-time ever ‘come to me?” 
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> We shall shortly commence the 
publication in the Bazar of a new Se- 
rial Story, of thrilling interest, entitled 


“ HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE,” 


by the popular author, Miss M. E. 
Brappon, author of “ Lost for Love,” 
etc., etc. 





@ With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for January 30 was issued gra- 
tuitously an 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


containing a magnificent double-page 
engraving entitled “The Castaway,” a 
fine picture entitled “In Confidence,” 
and another installment of “THe Hicu- 
ER Lire OF ANIMALS.” 

An illustrated SupPLEMENT will be 
issued gratuitously with the Number of 
Harper’s WEEKLY for february 6. 





MASTER AND MISTRESS. 


N the great question of the kitchen 
troubles it seems a little as though the 
mistress was like the kernel of corn be- 
tween two grindstones, pretty sure to be 
ground to powder. 

On the one side is the master, for whom 
it is necessary that the house should be all 
he desires, and on the other is the maid, who 
dislikes the necessity, and between the two 
stands the mistress, 

The chief end of life with every good wife 
is to make her husband’s home pleasant to 
him. It must be done at any cost, so far as 
she is concerned, and frequently is done at 
cost of health and strength and physical 
comfort to herself, though always with de- 
light at the suecess, and usually with de- 
light in the doing, He pays a woman for 
taking the rough edge of the labor off his 
wife; it seems to his wife only the fair 
thing that what is paid for shall be render- 
ed. Presently, perhaps, both parties forget 
the original motive—he that the servant 
was hired to protect his wife, not to be 
protected from her; she that the servant 
was hired to help make home comfortable, 
and not in order to get the most out of her 
that can be had for the money. The wife 
finds fault with the servant, and the hus- 
band finds fault with the wife: for the hus- 
band—resolved to have his own way, and 
conscious of his right to have it; a little in- 
clined to shelter the factotum from blame, 
since he knows the blame is largely due in 
consequence of his own requisitions; in 
spite of his great love for his wife, and pos- 
sibly in consequence of it, because he knows 





what his own love is, and is too sure of hers 
in return to think it would be hazarded ex- 
cept by more serious difficulties; and net- 
tled, too, by the existence of the trouble— 
finds it much easier to tell his wife that the 
trouble arises from her poor management 
of the servant, her injudicious arrangement 
of work, her ignorance of how to direct its 
performance better, or even from her tem- 
per and intolerance, than to give himself 
the annoyance of a sound and logical tak- 
ing-to-do of the other party, and making 
himself unpopular there. So he thinks it 
very strange that, little as there is to do in 
that house, there should be such a fuss in 
doing it; he thinks that if you put two 
women together they are sure to come to 
blows; he is confident that if he had the 
work to do, it would be all done up in the 
forenoon; he is, in short, only another John 
Grumlie, and would not be hurt if he took 
warning by the old Scotch ballad. 
“John Grumlie swore by the light o’ the moon, 
And the green leaves on the tree, 
Tbat he could do more work in a day 
Than his wife could do in three. 
His wife rose up in the morning 
WI’ cares and troubles enow— 
*J6hn Grumlie, bide at hame, John, 
And I'll go haud the plow.’” 


And so, the ballad goes, Mrs. Grumlie went 
off with the plow, having instructed her 
goodman minutely to dress the children in 
all their gear, to turn the malt lest the beer 
should be spoiled, to reel the tweel that she 
had spun the day before, and to mind the 
hens for fear they should lay away—four 
sufficiently simple things to do. But did 
John do them? He dressed the children, 
to be sure—and we can all guess how he 
dressed them—but he forgot to turn the 
malt, and so he spoiled the beer. He sang 
aloud as he reeled the tweel, it all seemed 
so light and easy just then to poor John; 
but he forgot to mind the hens, and so they 
lost the eggs. 
“The hawket crammie loot down nae milk; 
He kirned, nor butter gat; 
And a’ gaed wrong, and naught gaed right: 
He danced wi’ rage, and grat. 
Then up he ran to the head o’ the knowe, 
Wi’ mony a wave and shont— 
She heard him as she heard him not, 
And steered the stots about.” 
But home she came at night-fall, says the 
same immortal song, and when John, over- 
joyed to see her, and in a fever of vexation 
and repentance, eagerly resigned his house- 
wifery, she declared herself perfectly con- 
tent with the bargain she had made. “Stop, 
stop, guidwife!” quoth John, 
“* PU haud my tongue! 
I ken I’m sair to blame; 
But henceforth I maun mind the plow, 
And you maun bide at hame!’” 

There are more husbands than John Grum- 
lie that might improve the opportunity of 
doing as John Grumlie promised in one re- 
spect, and where they can not praise the ex- 
ecutive of the house, at least render her the 
tribute of silence, remembering that “man’s 
work is from sun to sun, but woman’s work 
is never done.” 

It is a trite proverb, that; but is it al- 
ways to be a true one, and is there never to 
be any injustice recognized in the fact of 
women’s absolute slavery to housekeeping, 
and men’s freedom to stray into any field of 
self-improvement, money-making, or pleas- 
ure that they choose? Is the sneer, com- 
mon with so many masters, that the greater 
number of the mistresses are unacquainted 
with the part they pretend to play—untrue 
as the statement is, and made only to justi- 
fy their own exactions—always to be up- 
held by any necessity in the nature.of 
things? Must the mistress always under- 
take the parts of head cook, head waiter, 
chamber-maid, and housekeeper, as well as 
of wife and mother and lady, so that there 
never shall be found a class of servants who 
will know their duty, and go about it with- 
out a mistress at their heels? Desire as 
we may that all houses should be perfectly 
kept, disapprove as we do, under the pres- 
ent order of things, of any neglect or care- 
lessness there, yet it seems to us enough for 
one woman to take care of her babies prop- 
erly, without taking care of a house in addi- 
tion. The state of the human race will be 
a vast improvement on its state to-day in 
that era when it shall be felt that a moth- 
er’s whole attention is not too much to be 
given to her growing children; and we see * 
no reason why servants should not be train- 
ed to take the whole care off the mistress, 
leaving her only to express her wishes, and 
free in other respects for her children or 
such different employment as she prefers. 

If this seems an unnatural proposition, it 
should be remembered that our whole sys- 
tem is unnatural, that every where through- 
out the meridians of modern civilization we 
are like plants forced under glass. In the 
natural state there would be no servants, 
no cookery, no housekeeping. Where ev- 
ery thing is on an artificial basis that has 
grown to be second nature, one artificial ad- 
dition more or less can throw nothing off its 





balance. Neither wealth nor genius is of 
the least use to any woman as things are; 
and the system that shall relieve her from 
unnecessary cares, whether it be the associ- 
ated kitchens or the training school for serv- 
ants, will be as great an emancipator as ever 
broke shackles. 

This may seem a very radical thing to 
say, yet we believe it is a promise of the fu- 
ture. There is no more reason why a serv- 
ant should not know her business thorough- 
ly, and be well paid for doing it, than why 
a mantua-maker or milliner, tailor or shoe- 
maker, should not, It is not considered nec- 
essary for a lady to know the details of the 
manner in which these people perform the 
work for which she employs them—why 
should not her other work be performed as 
faithfully without her interference? If a 
servant-girl knows her business, why is it 
necessary that her mistress should know 
that business too? The Queen does not 
rule her domain any worse for the fact that 
she is ignorant of the processes by which 
her laws are fully carried out, never sees a 
sheriff make arrest, does not know the cut 
of the judge’s black cap, never speaks with 
a policeman, and could not for the life of 
her mancuvre her army by herself. It is, 
in fact, a strange waste of time and mate- 
rial for two people to be doing the work of 
one, if not a debasement of human flesh and 
blood; for the one serving is then merely a 
machine to be moved and directed by the 
other. If ever the millennium dawns—but 
perhaps not till then—the wisdom of the 
performance of every thing by specialists 
may come to be understood, and its practi- 
cal application to the affairs of housekeep- 
ing in the establishment of a training school 
for servants. Then, at least, it must cease 
to be a reproach to the mistress that she 
does not know her business, for it will be 
seen that it is not her business at all, and 
that the trouble in the past was not that 
she did not know it then, but that the serv- 
ant did not know hers. There lies the root 
of the trouble now—the servant takes pay 
for what she can not do, and turmoil is the 
natural result. 

But we do not mean that in this millennium 
yet to come the mistress is to allow herself 
to be. utterly ignorant of the household arts. 
No wise mother then, as now, but will have 
her daughter know the simple elements of 
cookery and sewing in case of need; and 
for the rest, having lived with her eyes open, 
that woman would be a simpleton not worth 
concerning one’s self about who could not 
get along comfortably in the interims of 
the kitchen occupation without any further 
knowledge. One’s own wants teach one how 
to supply them, instinct being the best of 
teachers ; and sloth, ofténer than ignorance, 
is the real hinderance when help in the kitch- 
en temporarily gives out. 

When the broad average man compre- 
hends that the whole duty of woman is not 
simply to cook, that her salvation does not 
lie altogether in the catering to his appe- 
tites, when he realizes what a burden it is 
that he puts upon her in requiring her in 
her single character to perform the duties 
of many—of house-maid and governess and 
hostess and child-bearer and all the rest— 
then not only will conjugal matters bright- 
en, but the great quesgion of the kitchen 


_ trouble as it lies between master and mis- 


tress and maid will be solved. 





ELABORATE ENTERTAINMENT. 


EW things not absolutely essential to 

happiness add more to the enjoyment 
of life than social interchange of evening 
visits among friends and neighbors. In- 
deed, we are not quite sure that it is not 
essential to happiness as it is, for we can 
live to good purpose and pleasure without 
many of our luxuries, without fine clothes, 
costly pictures, splendid jewels, but we can 
not live to any use at all without friends 
and the upbubbling of friendly emotions 
and the fruition of ideas that they arouse. 
Our natures would grow dry as husks if our 
feelings were kindled only for our own im- 
mediate home circle, and the very apotheo- 
sis of selfishness would take place with us 
isolated from outside interests and love of 
our kind. Nor would our intellects fare 
much better than our emotional natures; 
for if genius itself is an intermittent fount- 
ain, as GORTHE said, the source of ordinary 
thought and fancy must be quite as capri- 
cious, and our buckets must need all the 
replenishing from the wells of our neigh- 
bors that can be had. If it were not for 
the perpetual weaving among us of the 
warp and woof of each other’s ideas, the 
varying views of things when seen from 
each other's stand-point, we might as well 
be living solitary in the caves of the desert 
or on the tops of pillars in the town for all 
the good we should do to ourselves or to 
the world either. For really no one helps 
himself without helping the world too in 
its great onward march toward a civiliza- 





tion that, we may hope, shall be as much 
higher than this as this is higher than the 
barbarous old days, before those giant mon- 
sters steam and electricity were, in the lan- 
guage of the orators, harnessed to the car 
of progress. 

Still we do not mean to be understood as 
advising or encouraging frivolous gadding, 
to the neglect of home duties, but, first as- 
suming that home duties are already dis- 
charged, as the greater part of them may 
well be, leaving the hours of eye-trying 
jamp-light for lesser matters, we urge the 
cultivation of a social spirit to enliven the 
evenings and to afford nuclei of harmless en- 
joyment. We ali know how keen that en- 
joyment can be—-the bright discussion that 
enlightens even that listener who will not 
take the trouble to think; the latest news, 
with its gay gossiping; the eager game, the 
song, the reading; pretty toilettes, pleasant 
manners, cordial words of hosts and friends ; 
the cheery separation; the lying down to 
sleep at the end of it all, well pleased with 
the well-rounded day; the sense that such 
evenings ought to come twice as often as 
they do, and that we mean to have them! 

There is nothing, however, that stands in 
the way of such frequent evenings so much 
as the habit of an elaborate entertainment 
toward its close. People who expect a ban- 
quet always when invited out can not, in 
a region where wealth is more seldom the 
fact than simple comfort, be invited out 
very often. For the banquet costs what 
will produce many a thing whose want is 
more positively felt in the family; and 
though we will all make a shift to furnish 
it once or twice a year, the idea of furnish- 
ing it frequently gives us pause. 

If one can not have a circle of friends 
meet at one’s house for whist or rhyming 
charades, or books or conversation, without 
escalloped oysters, ice-cream and cake, fruit, 
coffee, and Champagne, to say little of other 
rarer dainties and delicacies, one will be apt 
to be economical of the pleasure; for it is 
not merely the prime cost in the market of 
the materials of the feast which necessity 
causes one to consider, but there is all the 
preparatory trouble, the time, the thought, 
the labor, which may be demanded else- 
where with more reason; there is Bridget’s 
discontent over the extra call upon herself 
and the extra toil in the kitchen, over her 
waiting, and her glass and silver washing 
after the refreshments are served ; and there 
is, too, a subtle sense that it is an absurd 
outlay among unceremonious acquaintance ; 
and, to crown all, there are, ten to one, an in- 
digestion to-night and a headache to-mor- 
row. All of which are compelling reasons, 
and the consequence of which is one pleas- 
ant, cheerful evening where there might be 
a dozen if no table had been spread, and 
some very simple refection had been offered, 
or even none at all. And meanwhile, pass- 
ing over the vulgarity of the display or of 
the overloaded board, the family with whom 
it is impossible to put their china and plate 
and damask in competition with that of the 
family who have those articles from their 
ancestors, or from their own full purses, are 
spared the vain effort, the inevitable ac- 
knowledgment of inferiority, and the un- 
comfortable mortification at the end—mor- 
tification which, though it may be both idle 
and unworthy, is very natural, and would 
probably be experienced by all but very ex- 
ceptionally lofty people who found them- 
selves always at the same disadvantage 
with wealthy friends and neighbors, unless 
they had something better than wealth and 
its luxuries to offer. 

On the whole, then, we think there can 
be small doubt that social evenings, with 
all their good results, would be vastly in- 
creased in number by simplifying the enter- 
tainment offered at table, and that by such 
means our long dark winters wouid be en- 
livened with gayety and lightsomeness, as 
when a flight of bright-winged singing- 
birds take refuge in bare March thickets, 
and pour their gush and twitter across the 
dreary scene. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE CORSET WAIST. 


HE corset waist is the novel feature of even- 
ing dresses imported from Worth and other 
Parisian dress-makers, This waist has a low 
round neck, and is extended over the stomach 
and hips, fitting there as smoothly as French 
corsets do; it has a regular old-time corset board 
in front, and, to complete the similarity, it is 
laced behind. The fronts have but one dart on 
each side of the middle seam, but there are also 
side bodies in the front as well as in the back. 
The darts and the side forms slope in at the taper 
of the waist and enlarge below on the stomach 
and hips, like the gores of corsets. ‘The depth 
below the waist is the same all around, and the 
edge is defined by simple piping or cords; lace 
or fringe on the edge is said to detract from its 
style. The only trimming is the bertha, and the 
half-long sleeves that are formed of a puff and 
band edged with a frill, Modistes say that this 
severe style of corsage suits very few figures, as 
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there are not many that can afford to have every 
outline displayed as this does. Figures of medi- 
um size look best in this waist, as those that are 
too stout or too thin have their defects exagger- 
ated by it. 

OTHER CORSAGES. 

The princesse corsage, with waist and upper 
skirt cut in one, is illustrated in foreign fashion 
plates, but does not seem to find much favor here. 
The handsomest models used here have the fronts 
continued to form a square tablier, while the 
back is shortened as a basque. ‘This is a pretty 
style for dresses formed of two materials, such as 
plain silk for the skirt, with velvet for the prin- 
cesse over dress and flounces, Watered striped 
silks and Chambéry gauzes are also used for 
these over dresses. ‘The corsage is then low, 
and is laced behind. Other stylish low corsages 
have sharply pointed fronts with basque backs, 
and the regular pointed waist, with back and 
front alike, is still preferred by many. Quite 
young ladies use the low round Josephine waist 
that has a juvenile look, and is prettiest when 
worn with a wide belt, buckle, and sash ribbons. 
Folded berthas, puffs, and pleated frills trim all 
low corsages. For high-necked waists the best 
style has the square basque back usually finished 
by four loops, instead of a postilion, as was for- 
merly the fashion. ‘These loops are not pressed 
flatly, but are rounded out to show a lining of 
contrasting color. 


SLEEVES, SKIRTS, AND SASHES. 


The fashionable sleeves of evening dresses have 
a transparent puff introduced somewhere. If 
the sleeve is the demi-long antique shape, a 
sharp armor-like puff, pressed outward in the 
iniddle, is made of lace or of crépe lisse, and 
passed around the elbow; below this is a band 
of the dress material, with a frill of the lace used 
for garniture, and this brings the sleeve almost 
to the wrist. Short sleeves are a single puff of 
the diaphanous fabric used for trimming, or else 
they are longer than formerly, and have the 
band and frill of lace added, which make-them 
reach almost tu the elbow. The heavier the ma- 
terial of the dress is, the thinner and more gauze- 
like are the fabrics used for sleeves. 

The three-quarter train is preferred for even- 
ing dresses; this is longer than the demi-train 
of carriage costumes, but far shorter than the 
extravagant trains of two yearsago. The novel- 
ty for back breadths is shirring them for several 
inches below the waist, making the skirt almost 
plain over the tournure ; the effect is not good, 
and the innovation will hardly become popular. 
Far more graceful are the pleated trains, show- 
ing a deep Watteau fold in a quadruple box- 
pleat from the waist to the floor. 

One of the prettiest fashions for arranging 
sashes is that of beginning them high on each 
hip, crossing them on the front breadth to form 
a tablier, and carrying them under the panier 

uf, which they support, and thence droop be- 
ow in square ends. Such sashes are usually 
made of a width of the silk or gauze of the 
dress, and are trimmed on their lower edges with 
pleating, fringe, or a vine of flowers. The nov- 
elty in sash ribbons is soft brocaded India silk 
or twilled foulard of a pale shade, with the flow- 
ers of self-color, This is $1 88 a yard. Still 
handsomer are brocaded velvet sashes with repped 
silk or satin grounds and raised velvet flowers 
of black on white, or of other contrasting colors. 
These are $5 a yard. 


FLOWERS AND COIFFURES, 


The cluster of flowers used for a corsage 
bouquet has been worn high on the left shoul- 
der, but the newest French dresses now have it 
placed low on the left breast, just above the 
waist, and quite on one side. A second corsage 
ornament is a spray placed diagonally on the 
back of the basque, and sometimes another spray 
is similarly placed lower down on the dress, ‘The 
garlands, vines, clusters, and sprays worn on the 
skirt are placed in almost any way fancy dic- 
tates, and are fashionable any where, provided 
they are used without stint. 

The coiffure cluster is a single small bunch 
worn usually high on the left side, and without 
any trailing sprays. ‘These are far more distin- 
- guished than the girlish wreaths and half-wreaths 
of last winter. A favorite fancy is that of hav- 
ing a tiny bird nestling in leaves, and adding a 
spirited aigrette of white heron’s feathers. In- 
deed, small as the coiffure ornament is, the mo- 
diste contrives to mingle in it flowers, lace, an 
ostrich tip, a heron aigrette, and the tiny bird, 
until the little trifle costs $10 or $12 at least. 
A pretty coiffure is a sort of rosette of leaves of 
Valenciennes laid over pink silk, holding in their 





centre a soft-petaled pink rose and a white ai- | 


grette. This is worn a la Grande Duchesse, 
poised on the left side of the high coiffure of 
finger puffs. Pink roses with dark brown velvet 
leaves and a white ostrich tip closely curled 
make a handsome coiffure. Another is dark 
Solferino roses on a black velvet rosette, with 
the inevitable white aigrette. Violets are much 
used with white flowers and feathers, and the 
last year’s combination of violets with tea-roses 
is still popular, Ladies who wear the low Ca- 
togan coiffure have it arranged in soft hanging 
puffs for evening, instead of the braid so com- 
monly worn in the street. A tress of hair is 
strapped across the low puff, and flowers rest on 
this tress. The fashion of dotting puffed coif- 
fures with starry white daisies is not new, but is 
still liked for very young ladies, Side combs of 
shell are much used, now that bandoline and 
other dressings for keeping the hair smooth are 
not liked. Ladies select light or dark shell, ac- 
cording to the color of their hair, and find these 
combs very useful for catching up stray hairs 
that droop when the hair is combed up from the 
nape of the neck, or otherwise out of its natural 
course, Some ladies hide the combs out of sight 





under their braids or puffs; others consider them 
ornamental, and display them. Price $6 a pair, 


SILK WITH SATIN, 


Very rich siiks of demi-lustre are brightened 
by trimming them with lustrous satin of the same 
color. This is illustrated in an all-white dress 
made by Worth. ‘The dull silk is creamy white, 
and the snowy satin has a brilliant gloss. The 
low corset waist is of silk, finished around the 
hips with two small cords of satin. ‘The bertha is 
fold after fold of satin, finished on the upper edge 
with a standing pleating of crépe lisse. The 
sleeves are a prominent puff of the lisse quite 
sharply pointed in the middle, gathered to a 
satin band, below which falls a lisse pleating that 
reaches to the elbow. A cluster of white flow- 
ers is low on the left front. ‘The silk skirt has 
no flounces; the upper drapery is of satin, open 
in front, falling into deep squares on each side, 
and caught high up in the middle of the back. 
The flowers are small white lilies with their 
dark green leaves. 


BALL DRESSES, 


Tulle is no longer considered the choice fub- 
ric for ball dresses, A pretty tulle dress costs 
from $125 to $175, and is apt to Jose its fresh- 
ness in a single evening, and in these days of 
economy few ladies are willing to spend so much 
for so little. The fancy at present is for grena- 
dines, and Chambéry gauzes of pure white in 
barred and checked patterns, also in the dam- 
ask, clouded, and brocaded designs worn last 
year; the polka spot had but a transient popu- 
larity. A stylish ball dress just completed is of 
eross-barred white grenadine on a silk skirt. 
Five narrow bias gathered flounces of the grena- 
dine trim the silk skirt to the knee. Draperies 
of the grenadine cross in front to form a tablier, 
while puffs of the transparent fabric are looped 
on the trains by soft bows of silk. The low 
pointed waist has a puffed bertha, 


COTTON GOODS. 


At this season of the year ladies begin to pre- 
pare for the summer campaign at the watering- 
places, and for the more quiet country resorts. 
An abundance of under-clothing is a desideratum 
for those who spend months away from home, 
and at present low prices this is within the reach 
of most limited purses, At date of. writing New 
York Mills muslin is reduced to 15 cents a yard, 
and Wamsutta muslin to the same price. Fif- 
teen yards of these excellent brands will make 
half a dozen chemises either in the old-fashion- 
ed gored shape, or in the French sacque-chemise 
which is now so largely adopted. Fourteen 
yards, or even less, will make the same number of 
pairs of drawers, and these should be trimmed 
to correspond with the chemises with which they 
are worn, For gowns and petticoats most ladies 
prefer lighter muslins, such as the Lonsdale brand, 
or the new Utica, or the Fruit of the Loom. 
Excellent Lonsdale muslin, soft and ready for 
the needle, is now only 1244 cents a yard. 


SPRING CALICOES, 


Bargains in light calicoes are offered to those 
who are content with the pretty patterns of last 
year, as merchants have filled their coumers 
with their present stock hoping to sell before 
new goods arrive. Enticing bargains are shown 
in delicate designs, like those first used in cam- 
bric, for 124g cents a yard. These are white 
grounds with bars of color or else waved stripes, 
spots, crescents, and dashes. Stripes on white 
grounds prevail, or else there are repetitions of 
the mottled stripes of last season, with alternate 
gray and blue, gray and rose, or else gray and 
violet, ‘These copy the colors and designs of 
French cambrics, and are sold as low as $1 for 
twelve yards; but purchasers will do well to test 
their colors before buying, as many that look se- 
cure will fade, and give as little satisfaction as 
they did last summer. The dark blue and brown 
cambrics of last year also re-appear. These usu- 
ally have white figures, rose-buds, bars, blocks, 
Greek squares, and zigzag lines. The pleated 
waist, with belt and basque over the hips, will be 
worn in these fabrics when spring returns, A 
single skirt with a flounce is sufficient for morn- 
ing dresses, but the pretty suits of these wash 
goods, to be worn in the street, will have long 
aprons and deep round over-skirts. 


LADIES” SHOES, 


The shoes worn by ladies at present are far 
more sensible than those lately in fashion, The 
design now is to give symmetrical shape and ease 
to the foot rather than to cramp it into unnatu- 
ral smallness. For this purpose the best shoe- 
makers now use French lasts made precisely the 
shape of the foot, outlining the taper of the foot 
on top, and giving ample width of sole, Shoes 
made in this way do not cramp the toes, or bind 
the instep, or force out the tender joints to form 
bunions, as the narrow shoes of the past few 
years have done. Another sensible feature of 
the present style is the low broad heel, which 
gives the foot a natural, easy, and healthful po- 


| sition, very different from that suffered when the 


high narrow French heels were in vogue. Ex- 
perienced shoe-makers also commend what is 
called the English Channel groove in the sole 
of the shoe that carries the stitch connecting the 
sole and upper, and prevents the edge from be- 
coming rough and ragged. Buttoned boots of 
French kid are the handsomest shoes for semi- 
dress, house, and carriage wear. For the same 
purposes there are also buttoned boots of fine 
serge foxed with French and Curagoa kid. 
Heavy walking shoes with double soles are made 
of pebble goat, of Curacoa kid, of straight grain, 
and also the French mat kid. Side-laced gaiters 
are said to be coming into favor again, as they 
give a perfect fit, and are easily adjusted to the 
foot when it swells with fatigue or overexertion ; 





both serge and morocco are used for these 
gaiters. 

For information received thanks are due, for 
dresses and dress materials. to Mrs. ConNeLty ; 
and Miss Switzer ; and Messrs. ARNOLD, Con- 
sTaBLeE, & Co. ; and A. ‘I’. Stewart & Co. ; and 
for shoes to Messrs. Hotsproox & LupLow. 





PERSONAL. 


Tae late Mrs. Mottey, wife of the historian, 
is made the subject of an affectionate tribute by 
OLIVER WENDELL Homes in a recent issue of 
the Boston Daily Advertiser, ‘She was not,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘one to be forgotten by those who had 
known her. Her great personal attractions, her 
amiable disposition, her generous nature, her 
social gifts, always made her a universal favorite 
in the days of her lovely girlhood. The same 
warmth of feeling and frank sincerity of expres- 
sion which fascinated the admirers who gather- 
ed about her in her young days diffused their 
charm around her in the years of her maturity. 
Her life was one of the largest social experiences, 
and she was equal to all its exigencies. In the 
courts of Europe, where her husband held the 
highest diplomatic positions, she found herself 
not less at home and among friends than in the 
circle she had left, where her presence was al- 
ways welcomed with delight. In her smile and 
her accents the natural language of a good 
heart, which is read every where, no matter 
what tongue is spoken, was too evident to be 
misinterpreted, and friendships grew up around 
her as naturally as leaf and flower answer the 
spring sunshine.”’ 

—Sarau Yates, of Abington, being of strong 
mind, has been opposed to matrimony ; but hay- 
ing recently received a desirable offer of mar- 
riage, receded from her views, as follows: ‘* Mr. 
Bates, I have reflected upon your proposition, 
and have concluded to submit to the humiliating 
sacrifice you demand.” 

—M. EmiLe OLLIvVIER, ex-minister of Napo- 
LEON III., is employing his leisure in the study 
of art. He has been residing for some time in 
Rome, and is preparing a work on the Sistine 
Chapel. 

—Mrs. Watson, wife of Professor Watson, of 
Michigan University, is the only woman who en- 
joyed the privilege of going on the transit ex- 
pedition from the United States. First was the 
overland journey to San Francisco, then a voy- 
age lasting twenty-six days to Yokohama, a four 
days’ sail to Nagasaki, and another of six days 
to Tien-tsin. Then followed a voyage up the 
river on small house-boats to Tung-Chang, and 
finally a donkey ride of sixteen miles to the im- 
perial city of Pekin. Professor Watson, while 
at Pekin awaiting the transit, discovered a new 
asteroid. He did not name it after his wife, but 
after a Chinese goddess (Ne-Wha) who once re- 
| the sky when it was in a dilapidated con- 

ition, and has thereby earned the respect of as- 
tronomers. 

—Sports that Kill is the suggestive title of a 
new volume of fervent and stirring discourses 
by the Rev. Mr. TaLmaGg, pastor of the Brook- 
lyn Tabernacle, on theatres, bad books, gam- 
bling, drunkenness, and kindred topics. These 
discourses aroused great attention and awaken- 
ed some very lively controversy while in course 
of delivery, and many people will be glad to have 
them in the permanent form in which they are 
now issued by Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS. 

—Lady WeNtTWoRTH, wife of the son of Lady 
LoveLace—Byron’s ‘ Apa’’—is a fair woman, 
with brown hair, and a girlish contour of face. 
She was a ver Psyche of girls, and is yet so 
beautiful that her appearance in public excites 
attention. - 

—Tuomas H. Krxney, of Wellsville, Kansas, 
recently arrived in Charlestown, New Hamp- 
shire, from his Western home, having traveled 
the distance, 1529 miles, in fifty-nine days, in a 
buggy drawn by a single horse. 

—Sir ANDREW FarrRBatrn, chairman of the 
Leeds School Board, speaking at a distribution 
of prizes recently, referred to the circumstance 
that, with one exception, the whole of the prizes 
were borne off by girls. 

—Again has Mr. Corcoran yielded to the 
force of habit. After his princely benefaction 
of $250,000 to the Columbian University, he has 


just given $77,000 toward the a of the 
new Episcopal Ascension Church in Washing- 
ton. 


—HErNricu Brockwavs, whose death is just 

announced, was head of the great publishing 

firm at Leipsic, Germany. He was a man of 

— and ability, as well as a successful pub- 
sher, 

—Among the distinguished Unitarians who 
have died within the past year are, CHARLES 
Sumner, United States Senator; MILLARD FILL- 
MORE, ex-President of the United States; Na- 
THAN K, Hatt, ex-Postmaster-General; James 
WALKER, ex-President Harvard College; Ezra 
CornELL, of Ithaca; and Gerrit Smitu, of Pe- 
terborough. 

*—Miss Brappon, the novelist, is thus sketch- 
ed by an English correspondent of the Chicago 
Tribune, writing from Brighton: ‘Sometimes 
we see at the Rink a tall, rather angular woman, 
evidently upon the shady side of forty, with hair 
cut short and streaked with gray, with coarse 
lines about her mouth, and a deep furrow be- 
tween her eyes. She dresses tolerably well, not 
elaborately or with a blind obedience to the lat- 
est mandates of fashion, but with evident indif- 
ference to cost, if also with a sense obtuse to the 
more subtile gradations of harmony in color. 
She is a person whom one might imagine to be 
the a of a girls’ school, or the spinster 
aunt of a large family of obstreperous boys and 
nagging girls, and thus account for the stern 
lines of her face, which seem not so much those 
of a dominant or a conquered sorrow as of re- 
pressed passion.” 

—Miss ALICE VICKERY, the first and only reg- 
istered lady pharmaceutist in England, has just 
passed honorably, in company with Mrs. ALGER- 
NON KINGSFORD, the first year’s examination of 
the School of Medicine of the University of 


Paris. 

—The widows of fifty-four generals draw es 
sions from the United States government. It is 
stated that when the pension paid to the widows 
of brigadier-generals, $50 a month, was offered 
to the widow of General Mzapg, she emphatic- 
ally declined to receive it because it was less 
than that paid Mrs. President Linco.n. Of all 
the women who served in the war in various ca- 


| pacities only one was pensioned for physical dis- 

abilities, and that was Mrs. IsaBELLa Foaa, of 
Muine, who was seriously injured by a fall, in 
Louisville, while engaged in hospital work. She 
died last summer. 

—When the British Parliament voted £30,000 
per annum to Prince ALBERT, on his marriage 
with the Queen, instead of the £50,000 which 
she had asked, the royal lady became quite cool 
with the Tories, and refused to confer a baronet- 
ey on Mr. Hume, or even to make him a Privy 
Councilor, and as soon as the marriage took 
place she gave the Prince lucrative sinecure 
appointments which raised his income to the 
£50,000 a year that had originally been asked for 
him. Spending only one-tenth of his income in 
the twenty-one years of his wedded life, ALBERT 
amassed a sum estimated at $5,000.000, which, 
taken by VicTorta on his death, was the nucleus 
of her present colossal personal fortune. 

—Mlle. Grutta StRakosca, daughter of Mr. 
Maurice Strrakoscn and niece of the Parti, 
has just been married in Paris to M. Ernest 
BOURDILLON, a young and rising lawyer. ‘It is 
deemed a very fortunate match, as well as a love- 
match. M. BocrRpIL.on is spoken of as a hand- 
some young fellow of very polished manners, 
with promise of a brilliant career. His new 
bride is a sweet and winning young lady, and 
inherits the musical talents of her parents. 

—Vown ARNIm’s trial is likely to have some ef- 
fect on French politics. Correspondents at Par- 
is, alluding to the sensation that has been pro- 
duced by the publication of Prince BisMarcx’s 
dispatches, are of opinion that the cause of re- 
publicanism in France will be very much weak- 
ened by them. Republicans in this country are 
somewhat of that opinion. Congressman OrTH, 
chairman of the Committee of Foreign Affairs 
of the House of Representatives, expresses the 
belief that, since the peaceful accession of AL- 
Fonso to the throne of Spain, the present French 
government will within ninety deys disappear, 
and the Prince Imperial will assume the impe- 
rial dignity. 

—SaMUEL SMALL STEVENS, recently deceased 
in Baltimore, bequeathed $40,000 to the theolog- 
ical department of the University of Boston, and 
$10, to benevolent institutions in Baltimore, 

—Mrs. ALIcE Cootey died at Boothfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, on the Ist ult., aged one hundred 
years. The day of her death was the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of her wedding-day. 

—Miss Tomson finds her name again in the 
papers. Her painting, ‘The Roll-Call,” gave 
her fame throughout Great Britain, and now she 
is engaged upon an elaborate military picture, 
ealled “*The Twenty-eighth at Quatre Bras,”’ 
which she expects to finish for the approaching 
Royal Academy Exhibition. 

—A grandson of Noan WEBSTER presented to 
his Majesty of Sandwich Islands, when in Bos- 
ton, an elegant copy of WeBsTER’s Dictionary. 
The same evening he commenced its perusal, 
at A. 

—The ashes of the cremated Lady Dike 
weighed just six pounds. Thus the body is 
made up, after all, of a few pailsful of water and 
a little dust. 

—Perter Manay, Sen., and his wife, Mary Ma- 
HAN, of Stampers Creek, Indiana, are undoubt- 
edly the oldest couple in that State. He was 
born June 15, 1782, in Virginia, and is now, there- 
fore, in his ninety-third year. Mrs. Manan was 
born in Pennsylvania in 1788, eighty-six years 
ago. They were married June 6, 1806, in Shelby 
County, Kentucky, removed to Indiana in 1807, 
and settled on Lost River in what is now Or- 
leans township, where they remained until 1812, 
when they removed to Stampers Creek township, 
where they have ever since resided. They have 
had twelve children, eight of whom are living, 
the youngest, Peter Manav, being forty-four 
years of age. Notwithstanding their extreme 
old age they are still active, and read the finest 
print without the aid of glasses. They have 
been married more than sixty-eight years, and 
have lived on the same farm since 1812. Mr. 
Mauwan’s first vote for President was cast for 
THoMAS JEFFERSON, and he has voted at every 
election since, 

—Dr. Jowett, the Master of Baliol College, at 
Oxford, is a conspicuous figure in the university 
life of England, as much, perhaps, for the unor- 
thodox character of his religious opinions as for 
his ability and scholarship. The London World 
sketches him in this manner: “In stature sev- 
eral inches above the middle height; in general 
appearance sleek, shiny, and eminently wei!-con- 
ditioned ; in manner perpetually vacillating be- 
tween the extremes of blandness and abrupt- 
ness; an expression of countenance which you 
may take either for benignant satisfaction or 
| wee contempt; with small and even child-like 
eatures set in a face overhung by an enormous 
expanse of brow—such is the general impres- 
sion left upon the mind of the stranger casually 
introduced to the man who has exercised upon 
Oxford an influence infinitely greater than any 
other academic of his generation. The signs of 
a vigilant perception. of all that is going on 
about him, of a restless habit of observation of 
all that is being said and done, of a power of in- 
sight into character seldom suffered to remain 
inactive, blend strangely in Dr. Jowertvr’s social 
demeanor with an air of indifference to his fel- 
low-creatures and to sublunary things generally, 
and with an appearance, genuine or affected, of 
philosophic reverie. It is only after some little 
personal experience of the Master of Baliol that 
you begin to be aware of the fact that this com- 
bination is the result of an ever-present self- 
consciousness and an inordinate self-complacen- 
ey. Whatever Dr. Jowett does, he does for 
effect. Much study of the Platonic writings has 
inspired him with a conviction that it is his pe- 
culiar mission to play the part of a nineteenth- 
century Socrates. He can scarcely emulate 
the snub-nosed philosopher of the Attic olive 
eroves in the matter of his personal attire; but 
he can faithfully follow the general tenor of his 
life, and accurately reproduce not a few of the 
cecentricities of his conduct, And Dr. Jowett 
never misses an opportunity of plagiarizing the 
Socratic traits. It is this ambition which has 
eaused him to cultivate an acquaintance as curi- 
ously miscellaneous as that possessed by the 
teacher of ALcrB1apDEs. To assume on certain 
occasions an air of geniality and bonhomie, which 
takes those who have only an official knowledge 
of the man by surprise, and to defy the conven 
tionalities of academic life with a premeditated 
ostentation which has secured him smong his 
admirers the credit of honesty and courage—all 
this Dr. Jowert does at the promptings of the 
Socratic demon.”’ : 
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MIGNARDISE AND CROCHET EDGING FoR 
LINGERIE, ETC, 

























Crire pe Cure, Insertion, anp Lace Ficuv. f 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, XIV., Fig. 53. f 


eh., fasten together 
the last two loops of 
the fourfold loop of 
which the first loops 
have already been used 
and the first two loops 
of the next fourfold 
loop with 1 se. 


Feather Bonnet. 
Turis bonnet is cov- 
ered with black ostrich 
feathers, and trimmed 
with a white scarf fur- 
nished with black silk 
stripes on the ends. 








Mignardise and Crochet 
Edging for Lingerie, etc. 
Tunis edging is worked with 
mignardise furnished on both 
sides with fourfold loops 
woven on single loops and 
with twisted crochet cotton, 
No. 80. Ist round. —On one 
side of the mignardise * fast- 
en together with 1 sc. (single 
crochet) the next four loops 
woven on one loop, 3 ch. 
(chain stitch), Fasten to- 
gether the following four loops 
with 1 sc., 1 ch., 1 p. (picot, 
consisting of 5 ch. and 1 sc, 
on the first of these), 1 ch, ; 
repeat from +. 2d round.— 
Always alternately 1 sc. on 
the middle one of the 
next 3 ch. in the pre- 
ceding round, 13 de. 
(double crochet) on 
the following p. 3d 
round,—On the other 
side of the mignardise 


fasten together with 1 WS 


sc. the last two loops 
of the next and the 
first two loops of the 
following fourfold loop 
woven on one loop, 
always alternately 4 


















Tue frame of this fan is of carved sandal-wood. 
covered with light gray satin, which is ornamented with embroidery 
The designs for the embroidery are 
given by Figs. 55 and 56, Supplement, and are worked with black filling 
silk in satin and half-polka stitch and in point Russe. 
tassel of gray silk are fastened on the handle of the fan. 


and lined with black lustring. 































FeaTHeR Bonnet. 


Figs. 1 and 2,—Vetvet anp Lace Ficnv.—Back anp Front. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIIL., Fig. 52. 


Embroidered Fan. 


The upper part is 
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de. ; then twice alternately 
2 de. separated by 1 ch, on 
the next single ch. between 
2 de., then 1 de. on the third 
of the first 4 ch. in the pre- 
ceding round. 4th round, 
—Turn the work, 4 ch., 
twice 2 dc. separated by 1 
ch. on the next single ch. 
between 2 dc. in the preced- 
ing round, then 3 ch., fasten 
to the middle st. of the next 
p. (to do this drop the st. 
from the needle, insert the 
needle in the respective st., 
and draw the dropped st. 
through), 3 ch. Repeat al- 
ways the Ist-4th rounds. In 
the course of the work cro- 
chet the first 2 de. of 
the Ist round on the 
next single ch. between 
2 de. in the preceding 
round, 


Knitted Under- 
Waist for Girl 
from 4 to 6 Years 
old. 

Tuts under-waist is 
worked crosswise, in 
rounds going back and 
forth, with Estrema- 
dura cotton, No. 4, and 


A cord and 






















Créive pe Curxg, Insertion, ayp Lace Ficuv. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XV., Fig. 54. 


is finished on the upper 
edge with edging, which is 
worked separately, and is 
sewed on the waist from 
the wrong side. ‘The un- 
der-waist is sixteen inches 
and seven-eighths wide 
and eight inches and a 
half high. -Begin on the 
back edge of the left back 
with a foundation of 100 
st. (stitch), work twelve 
rounds, which appear all 
knit plain on the right side, 
gather all the foundation 

















Fig. 1.—Swiss 

Mus.ix, Gros 
GRAIN, AND 

Lace Ficuv. 
Front. 

[See Fig. 2.] 

For pattern 
and description 

see Supplement, 
No. XL, 


Figs. 46-48. 
































Fig. 2.—Swiss 
Mus ix, Gros 
GRAIN, AND 
Lace Ficuv. 
Backx.—{[See 
Fig. 1.] 
For pattern 
—es ver pce 
ae oe gee 
Figs. 46-45. 






































Fig. 2.—Ficuu oF 
TuLie, Lace, anp 
Gros Grain 
Ruispoy.—F ront. 
[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and 
description see Sup- 
plement, No. XIL, 
Figs. 49-51. 


Fig. 1.—Ficuu 
or Tutte, Lace, 
AND Gros GRAIN 
Rippon. —Bacx. 

[See Fig. 2.] 

For pattern and 
description see Sup- 
plement, No. XII, 


Figs. 49-51. EMBROIDERED FAan.—(For design see Supplement, No. XVL., Figs. 55 and 56.) 


















Crochet Edging for Lingerie, etc. 

Tuis edging is worked crosswise with twisted crochet cotton, No. 60, in rounds 
going back and forth on a foundation of 13 st. (stitch), as follows: Ist round.—9 
ch. (chain stitch), 2 de. (double crochet) separated by 1 ch. on the seventh founda- 
tion st., 2 de. separated by 1 ch. on the third following st., 1 de. on the third fol- 
lowing st. 2A round.—Turn the work, 4 ch., twice 2 de. separated by 1 ch. on the 
next single ch. between 2 dc. in the preceding round, then 12 sc. (single crochet) 
on the next 9 ch. 3d round.—Turn the work, 1 ch., 1 p. (picot, consisting of 5 ch. 
and 1 se. on the first of these), 1 de. on the upper two veins of the next st. in the 
preceding round, five times alternately 1 p., 2 dc. on the next 2 st.; the se. of the 
p., however, is always worked off together with the upper veins of the following 





Fig. 3.—Gros Grain anp Cueviot CrotH WALKING 
Surr.—F ront.—[See Fig. 2, and Fig. 1 on First Page.) 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. L, Figs. 1°, 1°-9. 





Fig. 2.—Gros Grain anp Cuevior CLoTH WALKING 
Surr.—Back.—(See Fig. 3, and Fig. 1 on First Page.} 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. L, Pigs. 1*, 1-9. 


KnitteD SLEEVELESS JACKET FOR 
Girt From 3 to 5 YEARS OLD. 


Karrrep Unper-Waist FoR GIRL 
From 4 To 6 YEARS OLD, 
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st. on separate needles, and in 
the following round always knit 
off one foundation st. together 
with 1 st. of the knitting, so that 
the wrong side of the work comes 
on the inside; in doing this care 
should be taken that the two 
corresponding st. are always 
worked off together. This heth 
serves for holding the whale- 
bone. In the next round work 
for the eyelet-holes 3 k. (knit 
plain), « 1k., k. 2 togetlier (knit 
2 st. together), twice t. t. o. 
(throw the thread over), n. (nar- 
row; to do this slip 1 st., knit 
the following st., and draw the 
slipped st. over the knitted st.) ; 
repeat 18 times from +, then 
2k. In the next round, which 
is purled, work always 1 p. 
(purled), 1 k. on the t. t. 0. 
Then work alternately 2 rounds 
which appear all purled on the 
right side, and 2 rounds which 
appear all knit plain on the right 
side. Every 4 rounds form one 
rib. In beginning the 4th round 
of the 12th rib cast off the first 
14 st. on the side designed for 
the upper edge of the waist, in 
order to form the armhole, and 
work three more ribs, in doing 
which always cast off the first 
2 st. on the same side. In the 
16th rib begin the first gore (the 
hip gore) on the under edge of 
the knitting with the first 3 st, 
of the next round, and knit, go- 
ing back and forth, 20 rounds 
so that the gore appears all knit 
plain on the right side, in doing 
which always work on 3 st. of 
the knitting in every second fol- 
lowing round until 30 st. are on 
the needle. Having worked the 
16th and 17th ribs over the whole 
width of the waist, form the sec- 
ond half of the gore to corre- 
spond with the first half, but in 
reversed order. When only 3 
st. of the gore are on the needle 
knit with all the st. of the knit- 
ting three ribs more. In the 
19th, 20th, and 2Ist ribs, in 
order to obtain the requisite 
height for the fronts, cast on 
always 2 st. in every second fol- 


Fig. 1.—Surr ror Boy rrom 4 To 6 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. 1X., Figs. 38-40, 
































































Fig. 2.—Scit ror Boy From 4 To 6 YEARS orp. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 41-45, 


fer the design to linen, baste the 
foundation material on the lat- 
ter, run the fine outlines singly, 
the coarse outlines several times 
with embroidery cotton, and 
work the connecting bars with 
picots in button-hole stitch, anc 
the outlines, which have becn 
run, in half-polka stitch. Cut 
away the foundation materi:! 
between the design figures from 
the wrong side, and work the 
lace stitches with fine thread as 
shown by the illustration. 


Wall-Cushion.— Applica- 
tion, Satin, and Half-polka 
Stitch Embroidery. 

THIs square cushion is orna- 
mented on the outside with ap- 
plication, satin, and half-polka 
stitch embroidery, and is cov- 
ered on the under side with 
brown carriage leather. The 
cushion is nine inches and three- 
quarters square, and is hung on 
the wall by brown worsted cords 
and tassels, and which are fast- 
ened on the corners of the cush- 
ion and tied in knots, as shown 
\ by the illustration. The design 
for the embroidery will be given 
in full size in the next pattern- 
sheet number. 


Clothes-Bag. 

Tuis clothes-bag is designed 
to hold sorted inen. The lower 
part of the bag and the lambre- 
quins are made of gray linen, 
and braided with red woolen sou- 
tache. ‘The upper part of the 
bag is worked with red double 
zephyr worsted in netting, and 
trimmed on the upper edge with 
a crochet border. For the low- 
er part of the bag cut of gray 
linen six pieces from Fig. 26, 
Supplement, transfer the design 
to the material, and Work the 
braiding with red woolen sou- 
tache. Join the separate parts 
on the side edges so that the 
edges of the seams come on the 
outside, and cover the seams 
with red worsted braid, which is 














lowing round on the upper edge of the waist to cor- 
respond with the finished side of the armholes, and 
then cast on 14 st., and knit the 22d, 23d, 24th, and 
In the 


fastened on both sides with single chain stitches of red 
split zephyr worsted, and ornamented through the mid- 
dle with herring-bone stitches of gray cotton. On the 
point of the lower part set a rosette of red worsted braid, 















Now knit the 27th-35th ribs inclusive, 
which completes one-half of the waist. ‘The 
other half is worked in connection with the 
first half, but in reversed order of rounds. 
For the shoulder, which is four inches and 
seven-eighths long, knit on a foundation of 
60 st. four ribs, in doing which, at the be- 
ginning and end of each round, knit off the 
last st. together with the edge st. of the 
front and backs which are nearest the arm- 
hole; then cast off the st. The top is 
- trimmed with edging, which is worked 
crosswise on a foundation of 4 st. as fol- 
lows: Ist round.—Sl. (slip 1 st.), 1 k., 
three times t. t. 0., 2k. 2d round.—SL, 
on the t. t. o. work 1 k., 1 p., 1 k., then 
2k. 3d round.—SIl, 6k. 4th round.— 
Cast off 3 st.,3 k. Repeat the Ist-4th 
rounds until the edging is long enough. 


Edging.—Venetian Embroidery. 

Tus edging, which is suitable for trim- 
ming lingerie, may be worked on Swiss mus- 
lin, nansook, batiste, or fine linen. ‘Trans- 


Watt-Cosnton.—Apprication, Satry, anp Hatr- 
POLKA STITCH EMBROIDERY. 


For design see next Supplement. 


26th rib, on the upper edge of the waist, begin 
the bosom. gore with the first 3 st. of the next 
round. ‘This gore is worked like the gore on 
the under edge, working on 3 additional st. in 
every 2d round until 33 st. are on the needle. 


in the middle of which is fastened a tassel of red worsted. 
Cut the six lambrequin points ia connection from Fig. 
27, Supplement, of a straight piece of gray linen, trans- 
fer the design to the material, and work the braiding 
with red woolen soutache; bind the lambrequin points 
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E.pcinc,—VENETIAN EMBROIDERY. 










Crotues-Bag. 


For pattern and design see Supplement, 
No. V., Figs. 26 and 27. 


on the outer edge with red worsted braid, 
ornament the braid with herring- bone 
stitches of gray cotton, and on the extrem- 
ity of each point fasten a tassel of red 
worsted. After finishing the lambrequin 
sew it to the upper edge of the lower part, 
bind both parts with red worsted braid, and 
ornament the latter to match the lambre- 
quin. For the upper part of the bag make 
a foundation of the requisite length, and on 
this work, always going forward, with dou- 
ble red zephyr worsted on a netting mesh 
half an inch in circumference, so many 
rounds that the netted part sliall.be four- 
teen inches and a half high. Fold the last 
six rounds on the outside, and edge the 
fold with five rounds crocheted with ray 
worsted. For the Ist round work always 
alternately on each double stitch of the net- 
ted foundation 2 sc. (single crochet) sepa- 
rated by 1 ch. (chain stitch), 3 ch. ; finally, 
1 sl. (slip stitch) on the first st. in this 
round. 2d round.—l sc. on the following 
st., 4 ch., the first 3 of which count as 
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first de. (double crochet); * 1 de. on the mid- 


die oue of the next 3 ch. in the preceding round, 
1 ch., 1 de. on the following ch. between % se, 
of the preceding round, 1 ch., aud repeat from 
* ; finally, 1 de. on the middle one of the fol- 
lowing 3 ch., 1 ch., 1 sl. on the third of the 3 
ch. counting as first de. 8d round.—1 sc. on 
the following st., 4 ch., the first 3 of which count 
as first dc. , then always alternately | de. on the 
next ch. of the preceding round, | ch. ; finally, 
1 sl. on the third of the 3 ch. counting as first 
de. 4th round.—Always alternately 1 sc. on 
the next ch of the preceding round, 18 ch. ; 
finally, 1 sl. on the first se. Cut off the thread 
and fasten it. 5th round.—3 de. on each ch. 
scallop of the preceding round. The edge of the 
folded part of the netting is also trimmed with 
three crochet rounds of gray zephyr worsted. For 
the Ist round work always alternately 1 sc. on 
the next st. of the netting, 4 ch.; finally, 1 sl. 
on the first se. in this round. 2d round.—»* 1 
se, on the following ch. scallop, six times alter- 
nately 15 ch., 1 sc. on the same scallop, 15 ch., 
pass over 2 ch. scallops of the preceding round, 
and repeat from *. 3d round.—Always alter- 
nately 2 sc. on each ch. scallop in the preceding 
round, 1 ch. After finishing the crochet-work 
run two cords of red worsted, which are furnish- 
ed with red worsted tassels on the ends, cross- 
wise through the two rounds of double crochet. 


Knitted Sleeveless Jacket for Girl from 3 to 5 
Years old. 
See illustration on page 92. 


Turse jacket is worked with red zephyr worsted in 
patent knitting, and is trimmed on the edge with a 
narrow border. Begin from the under edge (exclusive 
of the border), with four parts worked each separately 
on a foundation of 25 et. (stitch), in 20 rounds of pat- 
ent knitting, going back and forth, as follows: Ist 
round.—SlL. (sl p the first st., then always alternately 
t. t. o. (throw the thread over), sl. 1 st. (slip the st. as 
if going to purl), 1 k. (knit plain), 2d round.—Sl. the 
first st., then t. t. o. and al. the st. which was knitted 
in the preceding round; knit off the st. which was 
epeeae the preceding round together with the t. t. o. 


The last st. is always knit plain. Work all rounds like 
the 2d round. porte | worked each of the four parts 
20 rounds high, join all the st. (there should now be 47 


ribs), and work 88 rcunds more in patent knitting, but 
in the second of these 38 rounds widen always 2 st. (one 
rib) between the 3d and 4th riba, between the 4th and 
5th ribs, and between the 43d and 44th ribs and between 
the 44th and 45th ribs for the tronta, between the 14th 
and 15th ribs, and between the 32d and 88d ribs forthe 
back; in the 14th and 26th rounds widen in the same 
manner in a straight direction above the first widenin 
After finishing the 88th round, in which widen 

in a similar manner on the back, in order to form the 
armholes, divide the st. for the back and fronts, taking 
for the fronts the first and last 30 st. (15 ribs), for the 


back the middle 60 st. (30 ribs), of the kni on sep- 
Tate needles, and cast off the remaining 8st. each ¢ 
ribs) between the st. of the fronts and back. Knit 


each part separately 100 rounds high in the same de- 
sign, but on the fronts in the 28th, 40th, 52d, and 60th 
rounds, on the side nearest the armhole widen 1 st. be- 
fore the last st., and beginning with the 68th round, 
narrow always the et. of the last rib (the 2 st. before 
the last) on the side nearest the shoulder, in every 
fourth following round, to the end of the work, for the 
shoulders. To do this, as the number of st. is always 
lessened by 2 st. (one rib), always slip the respective 
st. and t. t. o. in the rounds named, knit the following 
st., and then draw the slipped st. and t. t. 0. over. In 
the following round these and the preceding st. are 
sii as 1 st., after throwing the thread over; in the 
following round they are again knitted as before. For 
the neck of the fronte always narrow 2 st. in every sec- 
ond following round of the last 24 rounds on the side 
nearest the front ed On the back always widen 1 
st. on the side of each armhole in the 25th, 35th, and 
45th ronnda, and for the shoulder always narrow 2 st. 
after the first and before the last st. in every fourth 
following round, beginning from the 68th round. Cast 
off the st. of the hack (which shonld be 16 ribe) and 
join the separate parts on the shoulders from the 
wrong side. Take up all the st. on the front side 
edges and on the under edge on needles, and goin 

back and forth on these st, knit the firet round, whic 

appears all puried on the right side, and then 10 rounds 
of a alternately 1 k. (knit plain), 1 p. (puried), 
but on right side the st. which appear worked alike 
of every two succeseive rounds should come on each 
other, while the st. of the next two rounds should 
come trans on the former; in the 5th of these 
10 rounds of the border, on the front side edge of the 
right front of the jacket, cast off always 4 st. at inter- 
so of 6 st. each, for the button-holes, and in the fol- 
lowing round cast on anew the requisite number of st. 
at the corresponding _. Next work two rounds, 
which appear; all pu on the right side, and then 
cast off the st. Take up the edge st. on the neck on 
needles, and on these knit going back and forth two 
rounds, which appear all purled on the right side, then 
four rounds like the middle (10) rounds of the border, 
and two rounds which appear all purled on the nght 
side. The armholes are in a similar manner, 
but at the beginning aud end, instead of two rounds 
appearing all purled, only one such round is worked, 
and instead of the middle four rounds, six such rounds 
are worked ; finally, furnish the jacket with buttons. 








THE CLOUGHS AND THE 
HEATHERCLOUGHS. 


yew passion is it which keeps man quar- 
reling to all eternity, which clings to him 
after every other human emotion has deserted 
him—yea, which grasps his soul in its steel 
clutches even as the man is growing cold in 
death? Avarice. 

It had kept John Clough and Babylonia 
Heatherclough quarreling for forty years. They 
were deadly enemies. He was a widower, sev- 
enty-five years old; she was a widow, and sev- 
enty. 

Promising young couple to build a romance 
on, aren’t they ? 

Both laid claim to the fairest and rarest bit 
of property in the village of Heatherton. ‘This 

was known in all Heatherton, all the 

county, indeed through well-nigh the whole State, 

as the ** Bone.” That was because it was the 

bone of contention which these two old misers had 

been picking at for forty years. ‘The ‘‘ Bone” 

consisted of a wide old house, surrounded by a 

ificent park, English style, with grand trees, 

and a lovely little lake in the centre, wherein 

tiny darting fish turned their glancing red-gold 
sides up to the light. 

Here, on the ivy-covered banks of this lakelet, 
I begin my story. Here, whether by a remark- 
able accident or by real fell intent of the adver- 
sary himself, at the self-same hour and moment, 
the two people who had been fighting each other 
for forty years met. 
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“There,” says Babylonia Heatherclough to 
the stout serving-maiu on whose arm she lean- 
ed—** there’s that old wretch! I wonder if he’s 
going to live forever ?” 

** Who's that, Mariana ?” says John Clough to 
his granddaughter. ‘* It isn't—yes it is ; its my 
old friend, that sweet-voiced female of the name 
of Babylonia. ‘They said last week that she was 
on her death-bed. Death-bed! Humph! She'll 
never die. ‘They won't have her in heaven, and 
t’other place ain’t big enough for her.” 

At this they came up opposite. It was a 
painful sight, these two, in whom hate had out- 
lived strength, glaring at each other like a cou- 
ple of toothless tigers. The spite and venom of 
nearly half a century hissed in their trembling 
voices as they fought each other with hard words, 
almost the only weapons left them in their help- 
less, loveless old age. Clough spoke first : 

‘I'd have you understand, mistress, that my 
park isn’t a public highway.” 

“Your park!” screeched Babylonia. ‘‘I sy 
pose my silver spoons belong to you too, don’t 
they? John Clough, I’m seventy years old this 
day, and you're the first man I ever saw who 
was mean enough to try to drive a childless wid- 
ow out of the home her father gave her with his 
dying breath.” 

John Clough winced a little; but he gathered 
courage ina moment. ‘‘I wouldn't try to put 
you out of the house, mistress, if you didn’t have 
a better one to go to. What you to 
want to hang to that old barn I don’t know. It 
leaks allover. The neighbors tell me that when- 
ever it rains you have to keep pans a-settin’ all 
over the floor to catch the water that leaks in. 
You'll catch your death there yet, woman.” 

**Don’t you flatter yourself, John Clough. 
I'll live to hear the bell toll for your funeral, and 
long enough after it to come into my rights. 
I'll build a monument over your grave then, I'll 
promise you. I've life enough in me to last 
twenty years yet, I’d have you know.” 

**It isn’t life, it’s the Old Nick in the wom- 
an, that’s what it is,” muttered Clough to him- 
self. 

**Come, grandpa, let's go home,” said his 
granddaughter. 

**Mind your business, Mariana,” replied the 
old man, fretfully. ‘* Look here, mistress, do 
you know what I know? Your father never 
came by this property honestly. The Marshalls 
hain’t an honest bone in their bodies, and in my 
opinion they hadn’t fur to go to learn it. I've 
got the law on my side, ma’am, and I'll law ye 
till I haven’t a red cent left.” 

The old woman looked at him with the sneer 
of a vicious witch. ‘‘ You’d better be making 
your peace with your God and your neighbors,” 
said she, ‘‘ You haven't so much time left you 
in this world, dear knows, that you can afford 
to spend it lawing a widow out of her home. 
Better be making your peace with your God and 
your neighbors, I say. It ‘ll take all the time 
you've got left to do that, particularly if you in- 
tend to get the forgiveness of ail the orphans 
you've swindled.” 

It was like touching a raw spot with a red-hot 
iron to the old man. He clutched the air with 
helpless rage. In a fight of tongues a man is no 
match for a woman. 

“Come, grandpa, come,” said Mariana, 

“* Mind your business, Mariana,” answered the 
old man. He turned to his triumphant enemy. 
‘*Old woman,” @fid he, “if you ever set foot in 
these here grounds again, by St. Pat., I'll drive 
you out with a shot-gun!” 

With that he hustled off at the top of his hob- 
bling old speed, not quick enough, though, to 
escape her woman’s last word. 

““You old viper!” she shriexed after him. 
‘*T'll outlive you, and come into my own after 
you are in your grave. I'll outlive you, mark 
my words. And if the law had its just dues this 
day, you'd be up yonder, with a striped suit on 
and a ball to your leg.” 

She hurried off in the opposite direction at a 
prodigious rate, just to show her enemy how much 
more active she was than he. His rage cooled 
sufficiently for him to be sarcastic as she disap- 
peared. He waved his hand after her in the 
manner of high tragedy, and remarked, serenely, 

“* Sweet-voiced female of the name of Baby- 
lonia, farewell !” 

A little while after, Babylonia fell ill. 
told her at length it was a mortal sickness, She 
had not sat up for days before that. But as the 
stout serving-maid announced the direful tidings 
the old woman sprang bolt-upright. She clinch- 
ed her hands. 

**T will not die,” she said—*‘‘I will not die. 
I mean to outlive John Clough.” 

But she grew worse for all that. At length 
they brought her word that her enemy too was 
ill. 

** Aha!” said the terrible old woman. ‘‘ I'll 
outlive him yet. I will not die.” 

Nevertheless she grew yet weaker, until she 
was no more than half conscious of mortal things. 
While she was in this state one day the bell be- 
gan to toll, in token that some poor soul was 
passing out alone over the cold waters of eterni- 
ty. ‘The very first stroke of the bell aroused her 
wandering, already half-escaped senses, She even 
counted the strokes—one, two, three, and so on. 

_ Sixty, sixty-five, seventy, one, two, three, 
four, sive—seventy-five !” screamed the fierce old 
woman. She raised her head and shoulders des- 
perately. ‘“*Seventy-five! Heaven above me! 
it’s John Clough they're tolling for. Ha, ha! I 
told him to his face I'd outlive him. They said 
I was going to die, did they? I will not die! 
I will not die!” 

~ * ~ * * * 

The people who had been listening with mo- 
mentarily chilled solemn hearts to the bell which 
tolled for the departing soul of old John Clough 
had returned to their buying and selling, their 


‘They 





gossiping and dressing, their marrying and giv- 





ing in marriage, and their poor little tricks to 
keep the breath of life within their bodies. I say 
they had returned to all this just the same, for it 
had been half an hour—nay, had it not struck 
three-quarters ?—since the bell ceased tolling for 
old John Clough. What would you have? Must 
one think about dead people forever? Must— 
Hark! what's that? 

The great deep bell had begun to toll again. 
People ceased their poor little tricks, and listen- 
ed agaiu with solemn hearts. One, two, three, 
chanted the great bell—thirty, forty, sixty. 

“Tt is an old person—real old,” said the youn- 
ger ones. 

Sixty-one, sixty-four, sixty-five, seventy, call- 
ed the deep-mouthed bell. 

Miss Patience Hopkins struck her hands to- 
gether. 

‘* Heaven help us, it’s Widow Heatherclough!” 
she exclaimed. ‘‘'Them two ald creeturs has 
gone into tother world side an’ side, God be 
merciful to us all, miserable sinners! I wonder 
if they'll ever squabble any where they’re gone ? 
It’s wicked to question God’s mercy, but it does 
appear as if heaven was hardly big enough to 
hold them two both at once.” 

And so it was. These two, who had hated 
each other and hurt each other and abused each 
other forty years, had passed over together, quiet- 
ly enough at last, to the shore whence the serene 
**pilgrim of eternity,” looking backward, sees 
that all the strifes, worryings, and torments of 
this world are inexpressibly mean, small, and 

itiful. 
“ Ay! quietly, quietly enough, God knows! 

They died within the same hour; they were 
buried in the same grave-yard; and her funeral 
procession went in through the gate as his came 
out. 

‘*T bequeath all my earthly possessions to my 
granddaughter, Mariana Clough,” said the old 
man's will, ‘‘ I also bequeath to her, as a sacred 
legacy, my Heathefton Park lawsuit. I request 
her to fight for that property till she dies or gains 
possession of it. If she gives it up while she is 
alive, [ hope she may die in the almshouse.” 

**Land o’ liberty!” said Miss Patience. ‘To 
think how two poor worms o’ the dust can hate 
each other even with one foot in the grave!” 

“*T wonder what ‘Il become of the ‘ Bone’ 
now ?” said the gossips. 

Mariana bought some black dresses, and staid 
at home in the old Clough house, She was 
a handsome, clear-headed, high-spirited young 
woman of three-and-twenty. Meantime the op- 
posing lawyer advertised for the legal heirs of 
the late Babylonia Heatherclough. 

I have told you of the hate of two old people. 
It is left me now to speak of the love of two 
young people. 

* * * _ * 

It was late in November. The two old ene- 
‘mies had been sleeping quietly in their graves 
for three months. The lawyer had at length 
found an heir to the estates of Babylonia Heath- 
erclough. ‘The said heir was a nephew of the 
deceased lady. His mother had been her youn- 
gest sister. His father had been a cousin of the 
deceased lady’s husband, and his name was 
Heatherclough too. He was coming in person 
to take possession, he wrote. The news had 
been formally announced to Mariana. 

Mariana took it quietly enough. In the after 
noon—the pale November afternoon—she walked 
ont to the tiny lake in the middle of the ‘* Bone.” 
She had not been there before since the time her 
grandfather and Dame Heatherclough had quar- 
reled so furiously. It was chilly, and Mariana 
forgot she was in mourning so far as to wrap a 
scarlet shawl about her firm, plump shoulders, 
She was always forgetting the most important 
matters in life—like the impropriety of putting 
on a scarlet shawl over mourning, for instance. 

She was melancholy on the whole. She really 
did not know whether she meant to fight for her 
rights or not. She carried in her hand a news- 
paper, in which she had just been reading a soul- 
discouraging story of a strike and sickening fight 
among the iron-workers in Wales. ‘That made 
her blue too. It did not sound much like the 
universal progress of all humanity, really. This 
cynical young lady sage was so wrapped in her 
contemplation of the depravity of the human spe- 
cies that she did not at all notice the tall speci- 
men of the masculine human species which was 
approaching her with the long, free, independent 
stride of one that. owned at least half the world. 
The masculine specimen saw her, though, and 
marked even the brilliant scarlet shawl. 

““Humph!” said he, in his odd, blunt way. 
‘* Red light ; danger ahead.” 

He went nearer. ‘‘ My enemy reads newspa- 
pers, then! Sensible girl!” said he again. 

Still the cynical young lady sage did not see 
him, but went mooning on with her doleful wis- 
dom so far as to remark, aloud, ‘‘ Pity that mor- 
tal man can’t see outside of his stomach !” 

‘**Right you are, miss,” answered a deep, 
hearty voice at her very ear. 

She looked up instantly, and saw—what? A 
tall, solid, strong man, with a cheek as red-brown 
as an autumn leaf, a bold black eye, which looked 
at her clear and straight, just as the man would 
have looked at an equal and one of his own fear- 
less, merry comrades. He didn't understand 
carpet-knight politeness, you see. He touched 
his cap, though, as she looked up. 

** My name is Wolf Heatherclough, miss,” he 

id 


Then the two pairs of eyes, one black, the 
other blue, looked at each other and measured 
each other, and one glance was just as firm, 
fearless, and decided as the other. 

**I’'m a civil engineer, and a civil sort of fel- 
low generally, I hope. I’ve been surveying 
Northern railroads, and I’ve hardly seen a lady 
for ten years. Consequently,” continued the 
hearty, solid, strong young man, ‘I don’t know 
very well how to behave to a lady. The lawyer 








tells me that you and I are deadly enemies, 
though we never heard of each other before in 
our lives. We've each had a grudge bequeathed 
us by will, and we are to set to and scalp each 
other like a Crow and a Blackfeet. It seems 
odd to thrash a fellow when he never did you 
any harm,” said the solid young man, musingly. 

“Yes, Mr. Heatherclough.” 

‘I don’t know @ho’sin the right of it, I’m sure,” 
said Wolf. ‘‘ But when a fellow has spent ten 
years surveying railroads, and farms so big that 
it was a two days’ journey to cross ’em, twenty 
acres looks like a very contemptible little patch. 
As to that little frying-pan full of water with the 
minnows in it”—jerking his thumb over his 
shoulder toward the fish-pond—‘‘ I know lakes 
out yonder so big and beautiful that whenever 
you see them your heart aches with the won- 
der and admiration which you can’t put into 
words.” He looked thoughtfully at the ground 
a tpoment, and then added, as if it was an after- 
thought: ‘‘ And, miss, when a man sleeps half the 
time under the open stars, and has not a living 
soul who cares much for him, except the good God 
who cares for us all, is it likely that he will miss 
an old house that he never lived in, even though 
it was the home of his ancestors? Miss Clough, 
I don’t care two cents for Heatherton Park, with 
the whole town of Heatherton thrown in. I sur- 
render to you all the rights of the Heather- 
cloughs, if they ever had any, in this property, 
aud you are to take it, and welcome you are to 
it. ‘That’s what I came here to say.” 

She looked up at the broad-shouldered, brave 
young man, with a bright glow in her fair 
cheeks. 

‘*Mr, Heatherclough,” said she, “you are 
very generous and noble. But I don’t care two 
cents for it either.” 

‘Then we'll donate it to the town for a luna- 
tic asylum,” said the broad-shouldered, brave 
young man. 

‘They walked peaceably away together, in the 
pale November light, Clough and Heatherclough 
side by side. So calm, strong, and self-con- 
trolled these two were, so different from the noisy, 
squabbling, cackling Clough and Heatherclough 
ee had died bequeathing their mutual hate to 
these their heirs. Genuine strength is always 
calm; “‘ inferior force is always violent,” 

Pale November whitened into winter, winter 
changed into green spring, and spring, again, 
deepened into the gold of summer; but still the 
Clough and Heatherclough dispute had not been 
settled. Since the world began there never was 
a dispute which required so much consultation 
between the chief parties as this dispute. Dame 
Heatherclongh would have surely jumped out of 
her year-old grave and clawed the red-brown 
cheek and bold black eye of Wolf Heatherclough, 
like a cat o’ mountain, if she could have heard 
the mysterious hints which were rife in the vil- 
lage about a new way to pay old debts. 

As to Mariana and Wolf Heatherclough—of 
course ; why not? 

Once more they met beside the lovely little 
lake in the midst of the ‘‘ Bone”—the little lake 
where the trailing vines drooped to the water's 
edge, and the darting tiny fish turned up their 
glancing red-gold sides to the light. She had 
gone there first, and he followed, seeking her, 
his ‘‘ enemy,” he always said, 

**Miss Mariana,” he began, without a mo- 
ment’s ceremony, we have been engaged—” 

**No, we haven’t,” said Mariana, laughing. 

He blushed like a big cabbage-rose. ‘‘ I mean 
we've been quarreling with all our might for near- 
ly a year now, and we're no nearer to an agree- 
ment than we were at first. ‘There is one way 
of settling our dispute which I’ve often thought 
of lately, but which I've never mentioned to you. 
I've been afraid you wouldn't like it.” 

‘*May I inquire what that is?” asked Mari- 
ana, very composedly. 

He looked hard at the ground, and when he 
spoke at length, it was hesitatingly, and with 
much embarrassment. He was very modest, 
this brave fellow. 

“Miss Mariana, I’m but a rough fellow, be- 
cause I never had time to learn the fine ways 
which ladies like, though I think I might learn 
them even yet—from a teacher of my own choos- 
ing. ‘That’s neither here nor there, though. 
Once, standing right here by this little kettleful 
of water, I you to accept this patch of 
land with the old house up yonder. I must have 
bungled wretchedly in my offer of it, for you re- 
fused it, and you have refused it steadily ever 
since. Miss iana, I wish to offer it to you 
again, and this time I beg you very earnestly to 
accept it, it and—and a half-civilized fellow who 
would carry you in his heart to the world’s end 
so tenderly that life should scarcely have a rough 
place for you.” 

He seemed as if choking with the effort to 
speak, he was so embarrassed. Mariana was si- 
lent. How could she look into the eyes of this 
‘rough fellow,” this brave, pure, child-hearted 
man, and tell him that he himself was more of 
a knight and hero to her than any other living 
man? 

**T meant to go back yonder,” said Wolf 
Heatherclough. ‘* But I have no heart to go 
back to my wild mountains again, because my 
heart will be here—here where you are. Dear 
Mariana, let me stay where my heart is, and call 
you by the name which my heart has called you 
a million times.” 

Once more Clough and Heatherclongh walked 
peaceably home from the little lake side by side, 
and this time they walked arm in arm, and it 
was to be side by side and arm in arm to the 
world’s end. 

The very last words fierce old Dame Heather- 
clough ever wrote with her own hand were these: 
**May the house be leveled to the ground, and 
Heatherton Park sown with salt, before this 
property shall come into the hands of a Clough !” 
But for all that, a Clough and Heatherclough, 
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wife and husband, live together in that very same 
house, and they are as happy as two angels— 
which is saying gonsiderable. 

The two ancient enemies who are sleeping so 
quietly now would have had their hate outlive 
the grave; they would have handed it down to 
unborn generations if they could, and, behold! 
this very hate brought the two young people to- 
gether, and changed into love. 

Hate can not last ; the devices of spite and av- 
arice pass away as a summer cloud ; and it is all 
one in the grave. What is there of earth that 
can last? Listen! Sometimes Wolf Heather- 
clough clasps his wife’s hand, and looks into her 
face with his bold black eyes, now moist and gen- 
tle and tender, and says to her, f 

“ Nothing is enduring in this world but love.” 





FIRST IN THE RACE. 


Swrrt-Giipine o’er the icy track, 
I watch you slyly turning back ; 
Your glowing face 
With saucy look that tells me plair, 
** As u here I am again 
First in the race!” 


And as upon the glistening field 

Your glancing feet force all to yield, 
Your skill defies, 

So, too, you seem to think it right 

All hearts should bow before your bright 
Soul-piercing eyes. 


Resistance? Why, the thing’s absurd! 

You set the snare and catch the bird 
From love of fun! 

His efforts to be free again 

Are but Love’s labor spent in vain, 
Poor flutt’ring one! 


But has it never dawned on you 
‘That woman yielding, tender, true, 
Is more in place? 
And those who wish men’s hearts to sway 
With gentle moves the game should play— 
A waiting race? 


But there! what use to argue thus? 

You know full well, you little puss, 
You hold me tight! 

By storm or siege, ’tis all the same, 

With me you play a winning game, 
Dear little sprite! 





3 ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


(From our Own CorResPonpDeEnT. | 


The Dudley Jewels.—The Shakers out in the Cold.— 
A new Magna Charta.—Colenso and Westminster 
Abbey.—A red Baptism. 

- THOUSAND pounds as reward, and no 

questions asked,” is one of the pleasant 
statements that the rogués of London have had 
addressed to them for some time, and the person 
who speaks it is a peer of the realm. The Earl 

Dudley has just lost a dressing-case at a railway 

station, containing twenty-five thousand pounds’ 

worth of his wife’s jewels. They are not, it seems, 
her best jewels by any means, but only those 
she is accustomed to go down into the country 
with for a night or two, as she was about to do 
upon the present occasion. Her best jewels re- 
main at her London residence, and her very fin- 
est, her bettermost best, including her countess’s 
coronet, the central diamond of which is worth 
all these lost ones put together, are always de- 
posited at his lordship’s banker's. Still not even 
the *‘ second richest” nobleman in England likes 
to lose twenty-five thousand pounds’ worth of 
precious stones ina morning. A little impatience 
may be pardoned under the circumstances: only, 
considering chat Earl Dudley among the roll of 
his several titles includes that of ‘‘ county magis- 
trate,” he ought not to have issued that promise 
about ‘‘no questions asked,” for such conduct 
the law describes as ‘‘compounding a felony.” 

Doubtless to poor people it is a very great temp- 

tation to have a chance of getting their property 

back by making things ‘‘ square” with those who 

have robbed them, but a lord-lieutenant of a 

county, with a thousand pounds per diem of in- 

come, can afford to give a better example. The 
earl has disgraced himself, and all to no purpose, 

since it is almost certain that long before mid- 

night last Saturday (the day of the robbery) the 

gold settings were all melted down, and the jew- 
els on their way abroad, to be reset and made 
unrecognizable, It is thought by the police that 

a gang of thieves have had their eye upon this 

dressing-case, without which her ladyship never 

travels, for a long time, and that the happy op- 
pany must have occurred sooner or later. 
t was always placed in charge of ‘‘ one of” Lady 

Dudley’s waiting-maids, and she had substituted 

her foot for her hand upon it for an instant while 

paying the cab-man, when it suddenly disappear- 
ed. Earl Dudley is well known in the fashion- 
able world for his wealth, his possession of the 

Opera-house, and for his marriage with one of 

those Misses Moncrieff who are said to have 

formed the most beautiful family in England. 
In America you have so many religious sects 
that no particular notice is taken of them, and 
even here we are getting indifferent to theological 
eccentricities ; bat the law has been lately at odds 
with one of them in such a way as to attract 
toward it both attention and sympathy. The 

Shakers’ community in the New Forest, Hamp- 

shire, were last week rom their Lodge 

for debt, to the number of twenty men and a 

hundred and eleven women and children. Shel- 

ter was offered to them, but they refused it, and 
remained all night, singing and praying, under 
the wintry sky. That is, the elders sang and 
pronet in confidence, or pretended confidence, of 

ivine assistance, and the poor children crouch- 
ed under the hedges, half starved with hunger 


and cold. Even next day they declared they 
“would not move unless the Lord moved them,” 
and the police took ‘* Mother Girling,” the found- 
er of their faith, before a magistrate, in hopes to 
get her proved a lunatic, and in that way be taken 
care of, on which her silly sheep would probably 
have dispersed. But Mother Girling has been 
pronounced sane by the medical authorities, and 
has gone back to her flock, seemingly as confi- 
dent of heavenly interposition as ever. However, 
the poor people have now been compelled, not 
without some violence, to take shelter in a barn, 
so I trust we shall be spared the spectacle of 
martyrdom in such a cause. It is fair to state 
that this strange colony—who, though popu- 
larly termed Shakers, are, in fact, Bible Chris- 
tians, who hold goods in common—have always 
been well-conducted and inoffensive persons, liv- 
ing in a good house, and cultivating a consider- 
able quantity of land; but of late they have not 
‘*paid their way”—an omission which no com- 
munity, however enthusiastic, can afford to make. 
‘The ladies dress in the Bloomer costame (which 
must have been a mitigating circumstance in 
their late trial), and wear no chignons but their 
own hair flowing loose about their shoulders. 

Dr. Kenealy, having been expelled from the 
bar for libelous and scurrilous conduct, has sud- 
denly become a patriot. He has issued an ad- 
dress to the men, women, and children of the 
United Kingdom, calling upon them to form a 
** Magna Charta Association,” of which every 
one who subscribes a penny shall be a member. 
He wishes to raise funds enough to return a hun- 
dred of the operative class to Parliament, *‘ in 
order to oppose the existing despotism.” If 
elected himself, he promises to ‘‘ make the House 
ring” with his denunciation of the judges. ‘It 
will hear things” (and in this the learned doctor 
may honestly be believed) “‘it has not heard for 

ears.” Finally, he promises to ‘* manage the 

ouse of Commons with as much ease as he kept 
the judges in hand,” and, he hopes, ‘‘ without 
losing his equanimity.” What is rather a healthy 
symptom in all this rodomontade is that he is 
careful to say that this new Magna Charta has 
nothing to do with Arthur Orton, so we may 
take it for granted that he perceives that that 
little game is played out. ‘* Dear fellow-coun- 
trymen, men and women, I am, with the great- 
est 65 ne and love for you, yours, Kenealy,” 
conel this egotistic idiot, who seems the very 
double of your old G. F. Train. 

A race between a horse and a bicycle for two 
miles last week resulted in the defeat of the two- 
wheeled steed, but there is no doubt it was ow- 
ing to the short distance that the victory was 
achieved. In the champion match for the bicy- 
cle medal a distance of ten miles was got over in 
thirty-six minutes—a rate of speed that is not 
exceeded by some railway trains. 

Bishop Colenso has been prohibited by the 
Bishop of Oxford from preaching in his diocese, 
so that the rector who had invited him to do so 
was obliged to content himself with preaching 
the sermon which Colenso would have preached, 
with his own lips. The position which the Natal 
bishop occupies in the Church of England is re- 
markable; for while backed by the Queen, who 
is the head of the Church, and by the Privy 
Council, which is the legal exponent of her 
opinions, he is proscribed by the lords spiritual. 
Westminster Abbey, however, is not within the 
power of any bishop, and Dean Stanley formally 
offered to Colenso the privilege of using his 
pulpit on the last special Advent service for 
Monday next. The statement caused intense 
excitement in religious and scientific circles, and 
yesterday the dean published a letter he had ad- 
dressed to the Bishop of London (his diocesan), 
setting forth the reasons for his conduct. In it 
he says: ‘‘ It is now thirty-eight years ago since 
an English bishop selected for the office of 
preaching his consecration sermon an eminent 
divine whom the primate of that day refused to 
admit into the pulpit of Lambeth Chapel, on ac- 
count of the offense it would give to the clergy. 
That bishop was Edward Stanley,* Bishop of 
Norwich, and that preacher was Thomas Arnold, 
Head-Master of Rugby. No doubt in many im- 
portant respects the Bishop of Natal (he, I am 
sure, will excuse me for saying so) and Dr. Ar- 
nold were very different men...... But the point 
to which I would call attention is that the force 
of clerical prejudice (owing to the increased viru- 
lence which has in later years been infused into 
all ecclesiastical controversy) is the same in the 
two cases. Like the Bishop of Natal, Dr. Ar- 
nold was regarded by the clerical—I might al- 
most say the religious—world of the time, of 
course with many bright exceptions, as a danger- 
ous heretic, was denied to be a Churchman, or 
even a Christian. It is not too much to suppose 
that the change of feeling, honorable alike to 
him and them, which in a few years altered the 
judgment of the clergy with regard to the Head- 
Master of Rugby might also in a few years effect 
a corresponding transformation of opinion with 
regard to the Bishop of Natal, Any acts which 
may tend to hasten such triumphs of reason and 
charity, in which, when accomplished, all must 
acquiesce, sre worth attempting, even at the cost 
of some temporary disturbance.” 

In reply to the dean’s invitation the Bishop of 
Natal has, however, declined to preach in West- 
minster Abbey, since, ‘‘ notwithstanding his 
great desire to say from that pulpit a few words 
of comfort to some whose hearts at this great 
crisis of religious thought are looking anxiously 
for help in their uncertainty,” he wishes to be at 
peace with all men. ‘This moderation and deli- 
cacy have deprived the metropolitan communit 
of a very great sensational excitement, and rd 
for one, shall not go to Westminster Abbey on 
Monday next, as I should otherwise have done. 
To us oldsters who recollect Colenso as the as- 
sistant master of a public school, only famous 








* Dean Stanley's father. 





for a hand-book of arithmetic, this fire-brand from 


Natal seems more astonishing than to others. 


“There was an old Bishop of Natal, 
Who had a Zulu for a pal. 
Says the Zulu, ‘Look here; ain’t this Pentateuch 


queer ?’ 
Which astonished that Bishop of Natal.” 


Other people besides High-Churchmen, it ap- 
pears, take pleasure in forms and ceremonies. 
In France they have long had civil marriages 
and civil funerals, but it has been preserved for 
an ardent young freethinker of Paris to inaugu- 
rate civil baptism. He was married @ year ago 
to a devotee of the Goddess of Reason, and the 
other day their child was admitted into the same 
No Faith in the following impressive manner: 
The table on which the font stood was covered 
with red cloth and canopied by the drapeau rouge. 
The baby was dressed in red, and the mother 
wore a red girdle and red ribbons. ‘The father, 
who was in his shirt sleeves (and let us hope, if 
it was this sort of weather, that it was of red 
flannel), wore a red waistband and the Phrygian 
cap, and held in his hand a litre of red wine. 
When all was ready the grandfather of the child, 
who was as red as the others, advanced slowly, 
and raising his trembling hands above the baby's 
head, pronounced these words, ‘‘ In the name of 
the republic, I baptize thee Raoul.” 

R. Kemsze, of London. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


a post-office clerks, and car- 
riers must have their ingenuity and skill 
tested to the utmost. To decipher illegible and 
— enneny. and to translate astonish- 
ng orthograp i; such as appear in the mail- 
bags as the results of carelessness and ignorance, 
demand both patience and practice, as well as 
ingenuity. No Chinese puzzle could be more 
confusing than some of the letter addresses that 
meet the eye of the bewildered post-office clerk 
—we mean “ bewildered” until he gets used to 
the business; afterward the skill and rapidity 
with which he decides the destination of an epis- 
tle areastonishing. Perhaps it is not surprising 
that the word “ Massachusetts” is a stumbling- 
block to those who have never been cchiceted 
to ‘‘compulsory education.” It has certainly 
appeared on letters in every conceivable style 
of orthography. For example: Masitititus, 
Massatuis, Matcuset, Massa-chutice, Massticice, 
Massatuette, Massatochis, Masicutious. How 
the owner of an epistle addressed ‘‘ Harverd 
strett Cambriecg Provedince Mass Boston”? was 
ever found is a marvel, but it is on record that 
his abode was discovered. Whether the same 
was true of the following we doubt, “ Ruieree 
brett number twenty five north cambriter street 
if you can’t find the rite persants you gue it to 
the priest june the 8 1867 i go begass about 
time.” A letter addressed to Jack Riordan, 
“in care of tom Snee the fidler,”’ was consigned 
to its natural fate, the dead-letter office. ‘ No. 
60 fointun Street jowbriger Mass,” when trans- 
lated by the aid of a post-office lexicon reads, 
‘“*No, 60 Fountain Street, Fall River, Mass.” 
** Wilmanstet Canietiat New village 83,” in En- 
glish simply means, ‘‘ Willimantic, Connecti- 
cut.’? Even a post-office clerk must regard as 
slightly_mixed the following address: “ Uigg 
Orwell Hedd Johns Daughter P. E. I.” It is 
easy to perceive that the samples of addresses 
given above are the results of ignorance. An- 
other list might be made, however, indicative 
of mere carelessness, which would be equally 
surprising. Letters mailed without stamps are 
common enough. So also are letters whose ad- 
dress omits the name of the State, the name of 
the town, or even the name of the person sup- 
postd to be addressed. Nor are the cases few 
where a nicely sealed envelope without the 
smallest bit of writing upon it is committed to 
the tender mercies ofthe Post-office Department. 





Tn the annual report of Mr. Spofford, Librarian 
of the Library of Congress, he speaks earnestly 
concerning the impossibility of so enlarging the 
Capitol as long to afford quarters for the vast 
and multifarious collection which is so rapidly 
increasing. He remarks: “In no country in 
Europe of the first rank is it attempted to keep 
the library of the government under the same 
roof with the halls of legislation. In London, 
in Paris, in Berlin, in Vienna, in Munich, in St. 
Petersburg, there exists a national library hav- 
ing its own separate building, while the library 
of the legislative body, sufficiently copious and 
ample for its wants, is provided for within the 
parliamentary walls.” 


Lemon juice has been recommended in a pa- 
per presented to the French Academy of Medi- 
cine as a most efficacious remedy for diphtheria. 
Lemon juice certainly has this advantage over 
most medicines, it is pleasant, simple, and safe, 





There are about one thousand Bix hundred 
places in the city of Brooklyn where kerosene 
oil is sold. This oil is sold at from three to fif- 
teen cents a quart, according to the quality. 
Needful regulations in regard to this article are 
to be enforced. Each dealer must be licensed ; 
and it is the intention of the Bureau of Com- 
bustibles to collect samples of oil from each 
one, to make thorough and careful tests, and to 
prohibit the sale of all inferior articles which do 
not come up to the required standard. 





An accident recently occurred in a coal-pit in 
the north of England from a curious mistake. 
A collier went to his work, taking with him two 
bottles, almost similar in form, one of which 
contained tea and the other blasting powder. 
After working for a short time, feeling inclined 
for a drop of his tea, he took from his jacket 

cket by mistake the bottle of powder, and 

eld it over the flame of his lamp some time, 
when it exploded, and burned him severely. 
More serious results than this have often follow- 
ed from mistaking a bottle. 





In Harrisburg, Pennsylvania—so say the news- 
2s rs—there is a “ beautiful huntress,” a young 
y of seventeen, who delights in romantic ad- 
ventures in the mountainous regions of her na- 
tive State. The other morning she went out on 
a hunting expedition, and in a short time suc- 
ceeded in“ bagging” sixteen partridges and three 





95 
squirrels. The same evening she shot eight 
musk-rats. The next day, by no means exhaust- 


ed, she performed similar exploits with her re- 
volver. Her uniform consists of a tight-fitting 
jacket and short skirt, cap with oil-cloth cover, 
and India rubber boots. She is accompanied by 
two canine companions on her expeditions. 

The ice companies have built several new ice- 
houses on the Hudson River during the past 
year. There is storing capacity for about 200,000 
tons more than before the additional houses were 
erected. 








General Israel Putnam’s vest comes to light. 
In 1779 General Putnam, with a handful of men, 
opposed a large force of the British near Stam- 
ford, Connecticut; but he was forced to make 
his escape from the enemy even while they 
were compelled to retreat. aving ordered his 
men to retire, Putnam remained upon the brow 
of a hill until the British fired close upon him, 
when he galloped down a steep rock in which 
nearly one hundred steps had been cut. The 
vest which the general wore on this memorable 
occasion is now in possession of a grandnicce 
living in Kentucky. It is a long Quaker-like 
garment, with large pockets, and made of ash- 
colored marseilles, 





A monument is to be erected in honor of Hans 
Christian Andersen in the garden of the Palace 
of Rosenau, near Copenhagen. 





The Library of Congress grows steadily and 
rapidly. There has been during the past year 
an addition of 15,405 volumes and 6272 pam- 
phlets. The principal source of increase is in 
the requirement of the copyright law making 
it obligatory to deposit two copies of each pub- 
eation in the library. Under this provision 
there were received during the year 6840 books, 
6436 periodicals, 7722 musical compositions, 5598 
prints, 1358 photographs, 922 engravings and 
chromos, 658 maps, charts, and drawings, and 
140 dramatic compositions—a total of 29,674. 





An old miser recently died in France at the 
age of eighty-three. His miserable hut, when ex- 
amined by the authorities after his death, proved 
a sort of gold mine. In his pillow alone were 
found 19,000 frances in gold pieces of the time of 
Louis XV. and XVI 


Mothers should see that their children’s nurses 
are not thoughtlessly cruel to the babies under 
their charge. We often notice a little child rid- 
ing in its carriage or carried in the nurse’s arms 
with its face to the sun, unshaded and unpro- 
tected. The attendant is heedless or ignorant, 
and the baby not only suffers discomfort at the 
time, but serious injury must result to the deli- 
cate organ of sight. 


An apparatus has been invented for extinguish- 
ing street gas-lights at any given time. It con- 
sists of a system of clock-work connected with 
a sliding bar. This bar is held back by a catch 
until the set hour is reached, when it is auto- 
matically released, pushed over the burner, and 
thus extinguishes the gas. 





King Kalakaua has a poet-sister. She com- 
posed the national anthem, both words and mu- 
sic. The original Hawaiian may not be intelli- 
gible to our readers, but we transcribe a part 
of the hymn as it has been translated into our 
language : 

“Father Almighty, Lord of all, : 
Incline Thine ear and hear our call: 
The nation lifts its voice to Thee, 
Suppliant in humility, 
That peace and order still may reign 
Over these fair islands of the main. 
From mountain steep to coral shore 
Our guardian Thou for evermore. 
Chorus—Long live, sea-girt island home, 
free as the waves that round us foam; 
Sustained by justice, truth, and right, 
Save Thou our King, O God of might!” 





Niagara Falls in winter is even more magnifi- 
cently grand than in summer. Sight-seers who 
are not afraid of the cold appreciate the strik- 
ing scenery. Ice columns, sometimes not less 
than 160 feet in height, thousands of pendent 
icicles, frozen spray, shrouding the rapids in 
a silvery robe, form a picture that can not well 
be surpassed. 





Wellington, forty miles from Cape Town, 
South Africa, is a pretty village among the 
mountains, and the terminus of a railroad. 
Here there has been established a girls’ school, 
modeled after the general plan of Mount Hol- 
yoke Seminary. The idea originated with a de- 
voted Scotch clergyman settled in South Africa, 
who had read the Life of Mary Iyjon, founder of 
Mount Holyoke Seminary. Funds were col- 
lected, and teachers secured who had been edu- 
eated in the institution which was to be the 
model. A large house was obtained, and the 
first term opened with forty pupils. But there 
is not room enough for those who desire to en- 
ter; and a new building is now in process of 
erection, while the kouse now occupied will be 
used for a preparatory school. 





Whether Madame Pauline Lucca has been af- 
flicted with a sore throat or been threatened 
with diphtheria we know not; but one Dr. 
Fieber, of Vienna—fortunate man !—has been 
allowed to look into the throat of the song- 
stress, and he was much delighted with his re- 
searches. He found the mechanical apparatus 
to which the melody is due to be beautifully 
perfect, owing, doubtless, in part to natural en- 
dowment and — to scientific-training. Ex- 
amined under the laryngoscope, the larynx ap- 
peared small and well shaped, its parts being 
marvelously developed and perfect. The true 
strings were pure snow-white, possessing none 
of the bluish tinge common among women. A\l- 
though shorter than usual among vocalists, they 
seemed stronger in proportion, and amply pro- 
vided with muscle. hen at rest they were 
ag screened by the false strings; but Dr. 

ieber, who watched Madame Lucca's throat 
through his instrument while she was singing, 
noticed that as soon as a tone was struck, they 
displayed themselves in their full breadth and 
strength. The doctor is of opinion also that 
the natural conformation of the artist’s mouth 
accounts largely for the wonderful power she 
possesses of raising and dropping her voice al- 
ternately. 
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UNDER THE LIMES. 
Tur happy days when we sat together 
Under the odorous trees, 
"Mid the hush of the blazing July weather 
And the hum of the murmurous bees, 
And saw the summer noontide flo®a 
The firs on the mountain's brow, 
And heard the beck in the heart of the wood— 
Who cares for its tinkle now, 
Or sets sweet dreams to its fairy chimes, 
As we did, darling, under the limes? 


The bright old days, when the gloaming closed 
The sweet eves’ drooping eyes, 

And each flower amid its leaves reposed, 
And the stars crept out in the skies; 

When the zephyrs woke from their sleep to float 
Heavy with breath of flowers, 

And the wooing tones of the nightingale’s note 
Stole from the woodbine bowers, 

And blent with the ring of our favorite rhymes 

As you read them, darling, under the limes! 


Ah me! the great boughs droop as of old 
Over our rustic seat, 

Where laburnum bows all his bounteous gold 
The lilac’s kiss to meet; 

The roses bloom in crimson and white, 
The violets purple the grass, 

The wild birds sing, ’mid the blossoms bright, 
To the breezes as they pass; 

Naught changed or gone from the dear old times 

Save we two, darling, from under the limes. 





NELLY’S RUSE. 
By ROSE TERRY COOKE. 
“ All stratagems are fair in love and war.” 


“J MEAN it for your good, Cornelia!” 

If there is any thing exasperating in this 
world, it is first to be thwarted and tormented, 
and then told it is for your good. Pretty Nelly 
Gray thought so as she sat in the window biting 
her red lips, twisting her rings on her fingers, 
and tapping her little slipper impatiently on the 
floor. ‘This was only part of a long discourse 
she had listened to so far in silence. She knew 
her step-mother was in mortal earnest when she 
called her Cornelia. Perhaps if she had been 
the willful little girl’s own mother, matters would 
never have come to this pass. But Mrs. Gray had 
been filled all her life with a dread of being the 
conventional step-mother, and had indulged Nel- 
ly from a baby, lest people should say she was 
unkind to her. She was a good woman, fond 
of children, and kind at heart, but an abject 
coward as to the opinions and judgments of her 
small world ; so —_ had grown up well spoil- 
ed, but in every other way thoroughly taken 
care of. Her health had been scrupulously con- 
sidered as far as every thing but food went, but 
Mrs. Gray could not let people say she starved 
the child, and so it grew up with that delicate 
pallor so interesting in novels, so unpleasant to 
common-sense. But in spite of the-lily-like skin 
and frail slender figure, Nelly was an exquisitely 
pretty creature. Her low forehead, from which 
the soft dark brown hair was folded away in 
shining masses to be coiled and puffed and con- 
voluted on top of her small head ; her great, lus- 
trous brown eyes, shy and sweet and saucy and 
sad all in a minute; her delicate arched lips ; 
her slight round throat; her little hands and 
feet, all made Nelly Gray as perfect a specimen 
of real fragile American beauty as one could 
well see. ‘Then she knew instinctively how to 
dress—a gift accorded to few women among us ; 
and even in a cheap print, with tiny linen finish- 
ings, she looked dainty as a princess and fair as 
a flower. Often did Mrs, Gray wish her father 
could have lived to see her. But Nelly did not 
even remember how he idolized his two-year-old 
baby, or how he died, with eager, fading eyes 
fixed on her rosy face, unconscious of any thing 
further than the doll with which they bribed her 
to sit quietly by his bed. That he was dead af- 
forded Mrs. Gray more reason to herself for in- 
dulging Nelly, and made her more grieved now 
to think that after all her care, and all her love 
and patience, Nelly, the very prettiest girl in 
Woodville, who could sing like an angel and 
play the piano like St. Cecilia herself (if her 
saintship had ever seen a piano), who chattered 
French with the greatest audacity, and had the 
fastidious manners and customs of a born lady, 
should want to marry a country doctor. It was 
too much! What would every body say? Nel- 
ly Gray was fit to marry the President himself, 
if good little Mrs. President had not been be- 
forehand with her some thirty years ago. 

Nothing short of a popular statesman, a great 
poet, an eloquent clergyman, or a millionaire 
would do for Nelly, in Mrs. Gray’s esteem, and 
here she had fallen in love with Dr. Joe Byles! 
And this was the theme of the morning lecture 
we interrup 

**T don’t know what fault you can find with 
Joe, mother,” pouted Nelly. 

Mrs. Gray was too wise to inveigh against*a 
man whom Nelly already called Joe; that would 
add fuel to the fire, 

“*T have nothing to say against Dr. Byles’s 
moral character, Nelly,” she answered, with great 


gnity. 

“*I should think not!” indignantly muttered 
miss, under her breath, and apparently unheard 
by mamma, who went on, 

“TI only regret that with your very superior 
education, your dainty ways and tastes, your beau- 
ty, and your money, you should throw yourself 
away on a country . It is a very nice thing 
for Dr. Byles, no doubt; but I think a little cool 
reflection would convince you that it is a wretch- 
ed match for you.” 

Nelly blaze’. She was young and romantic 
and very much in love. This world-wisdom en- 
raged and disgusted her. 

“I should think you thought people went into 
marriage as they go to market, mother !—to 
make the best bargain. I know Joe would love 














er we have all been geese. For my part, I pity 
her honestly. ‘ 

‘“* He might love you, my dear, but he probably 
would not want to marry you. Men are not 
fools” (with great emphasis on ‘‘men”). ‘‘ But 
the question is not of Dr. Byles’s sincerity; it 
is about your own happiness; and [ can not 
think this is the best way to secure that, which 
is the first thing I think of, of course.” 

Nelly was too vexed to be touched with the 
last clause of Mrs. Gray’s speech, though she 
knew it was true; but, my goodness! what was 
any body’s love, or care, or opinion compared 
with Joe Byles’s? And, after all, what is the 
yse of being in love in a half-way manner? 

**T don’t know what sort of a man you think 
I'd better marry, I’m sure,” retorted Nelly. 

‘“*T think you have seen very few gentlemen 
yet. I should like you to marry a distinguished 
man of some sort, a poet or painter, or a great 
political character—somebody to be proud of, 
who would appreciate you thoroughly.” 

‘*]’m sure poets are horrid to be married to. 
They always have long hair and dyspepsia. I 
hate a man with long hair. ‘ And as for artists, 
they're always getting drunk or divorced, or 
something dreadful ; besides, they smell of paint, 
and make my head ache awfully. But if they 
were ever so nice, I don’t love them, nor any 
body but Joe!” 

The female mind does generalize in a singular 
and somewhat anomalous manner under the in- 
fluence of the feminine affections. We hope the 
great fraternity of Art will forgive little Nelly ; 
all this only meant, as she admitted in its climax, 
**T love Joe Byles.” 

Mrs. Gray almost smiled, in the midst of her 
perplexity and distress, at Nelly’s reasoning, but 
she opportunely looked out of the window, and 
the young lady went on: 

** Besides, if { wanted to marry one of these 
great men, what can any body do about it? I 
can’t ask them, can I? They don’t know me, 
and very likely they wouldn’t want to marry me 
if they did. They must know lots of girls as 
pretty as I am, and with ever so much more 
money. ‘Thirty thousand dollars isn’t much, 
even here in Woodville.” 

‘*My dear,” exclaimed Mrs. Gray, ‘‘I only 
ask you to wait a year or two. What does a 
girl of eighteen know about life and society? We 
will go to New York and Washington this win- 
ter, and let you see a few people. I'm not a 
hard-hearted mother, am I, Nelly? I only want 
to be sure you are happy, dear.” 

Two sincere tears rolled out of Mrs. Gray’s 
handsome dark eyes, and Nelly’s heart relented. 
She flew at her mother, and kissed her vehe- 
mently. 

“You're the dearest old mammy! only you 
see you've spoiled me always. Of course I didn’t 
mean to get married before next June any way. 
I’ve told Joe so over and over. I won't even 
wear aring yet. Addy Morse says nobody ought 
to wear an engagement-ring but six months, and 
it’s October now.” 

So there was an affecting parting with Joe, 
after which that cheery, handsome young fellow 
drove off to visit ten miles of patients, at inter- 
vals smoking the cigar of consolation, and reflect- 
ing on the last anesthetic out, while Nelly sobbed 
bitterly in her own room, pressed his parting gift 
of a cluster of blue gentians in her own clasp Bi- 
ble, and hoped he would have self-control enough, 
being a man, not to cry during his calls. Being 
a man, her hope was fulfilled. 

The best-laid schemes of women sometimes 
meet the same fate with those of mice and men. 
Mrs. Gray did not effect a social success for Nelly 
in New York. Her few friends there were sober 
married people, who did not move either in fash- 
ionable or literary circles. There were girls 
among them almost as pretty as our little friend, 
quite as well off, and with much more ‘‘ chic.” 
Their manners daunted Nelly, their aplomb dis- 
mayed her. She could not achieve their peculiar 
style, and they patronized her within an inch of 
her life. She had some attention, it is trae—the 
attention a wild rose challenges in the midst of 
a parterre crowded with its nominal kindred, 
the result of high cultivation and stimulation. 
One good young man in the shoe business offered 
himself to her, and a well-to-do clerk from a vast 
dry-goods palace laid his salary at her feet ; but 
neither mother nor daughter proved propitious, 
and Nelly’s sole comfort was, after she locked 
her dgor at night, to sit up under the gas-light 
and read Joe Byles’s letters, and contrast their 
hearty manly fun and affection with the dapper 
smirk and cut-and-dried small-talk of Mr. Find- 
ing and Augustus Taype. After Christmas they 
left New York and went on to Washington. Nel- 
ly was crushed at a few levees, had coffee and 
ice-cream spilled on her pink silk and her saffron 
tulle at more than one Senatorial reception ; but 
her simple bright nature was utterly out of place 
in fashionable society. She was a glow-worm in 
a gas chandelier. ‘The gay ripple of her speech, 
that had made the pretty home at Woodville so 
cheerful, was hushed entirely by the badinage of 
fast women and witty men about her; her low 
sweet laugh was lost in the loud hilarity of the 
crowd; her dress, delicate and girlish as her own 
lady-like taste dictated, was cast into utter shade 
by the glitter of costly jewelry and the dazzling 
color and glow of velvet and satin. At home 
she had been saucy as a bobolink, with the charm- 
ing impertinence of youth and confidence in her 
surroundings; here she was,silent and shy as 
the chewink in a brush fence, that flits in and 
out of its covert like a wandering shadow. Nelly 
was out of place entirely. She was introduced 
to the renowned Mr. A, the eloquent Mr. B, the 
**talented” Mr. C; but they all alike found her 
a@ pretty, stupid little girl, without sparkle, with- 
out repartee, and they never renewed their at- 





Mrs. Gray could not understand it. She lin- 
gered in the capital till May. Born and brought 
up in a New England village, she had quite for- 
gotten about Lent, till a sudden cessation of 
gayety amazed her, and she inquired the reason. 
Here was a whole month of Nelly’s prospects 
wasted ; but she must needs stay through it, for 
her house at home was leased till May. So the 
early Maryland spring came on, and by-and-by 
Lent was over; but when parties and receptions 
began again, they were few and far between. 
They demanded fresh toilettes; there were no 
new and eligible beaux, and the winter past had 
drawn heavily on Mrs. Gray’s resources. Her 
campaign was lost. She went home despond- 
ent ; all the more chagri to see how Nelly 
bloomed and sparkled and rippled, like incarnate 
spring, in the sweet fresh air of Woodville and 
the sunny presence of Dr. Joe. 

Little minx! she undertook then and there to 
condole with poor Mrs. Gray. 

‘It’s too-bad, mamma, isn’t it? Only to 
think that nobody fell in love with me but a 
shoe-maker and a dry-goods clerk. Oh my!” 

‘* Your year is not over yet, Cornelia,” grimly 
replied her mother. ‘‘I intend to write to your 
aunt, Mrs. Beacon, to-day, and — you 
her standing invitation to Boston. ere is a 
great deal of intellectual society there; it would 
be very improving for you.” 

‘*My goodness! what should I do in Boston? 
I don’t know metaphysics one bit, and I never 
could even spell long words.” 

Mrs. Gray became sarcastic. 

**T do not think spelling-classes are a Boston 
amusement, my dear.” 

** And then all the poets and things there are 
married. Oh no! I forgot Mr. Dyver. Dear 
me! there is a chance, isn’t there? He’s just 
getting out a book about Greek specks, I be- 
lieve : no, that isn’t it; it’s Pyeng I knew 
it was some little things. ell, if I’ve got to 
go husband - hunting, I’d as lief go stay with 
Cousin Josy as any body.” 

“*Cornelia! what a coarse expression !—hus- 
band-hunting! I am shocked.” 

A sudden flash of amusement and contempt 
lit Nelly’s delicate features. 

**T should think the thing itself was rather 
coarser than the name for it.” 

Mrs. Gray left theroom: Nelly was not often 
impertinent to her; and now the impertinence 
had that sting of truth in it which is the venom 
of all verbal stings. It is hard to receive a blow, 
still harder if we know it is deserved. 

But Nelly apologized next day, and kissed 
mamma into serenity; and even began to in- 
spect her wardrobe with a view to Boston, when 
a letter came from Mrs. Beacon, regretting that 
they were to leave for Europe in a fortnight, to 
be gone till September, but on their return they 
hoped to see Nelly for a long visit; and there 
were certain darkling hints in the letter as to 
a propitious season then, and certain pleasing 
events, etc., and so on, which raised Mrs. Gray's 
curiosity, but passed vaguely in at one of Nelly’s 
tiny ears and out at the other, as she sat smiling 
in her little sewing chair, glad of the reprieve, 
heartily glad to be at home through the sum- 
mer, and not sorry to be with Joe; mightily 
amused also at the defeat of her mother's plans. 

**T don’t know what you'll do now, mamma! 
the case looks hopeless. 

“* Naebody comin’ to marry me, 
Naebody comin’ to woo,’” 
she trilled, with the voice of an oriole. 
Gray did not smile. 

‘* But, you see, there’s one resource left, mam- 
ma. I can write a pretty little letter, and ask 
somebody to marry me. Mr. Dyver, for in- 
stance. Herbert Dyver—that’s a pretty name, 
and he’s awfully literary. Josephine knows him; 
she says he’s good-looking. And literary people 
are always poor: thirty thousand would be quite 
an inducement. I can send a photograph of me 
in the letter—girls do do such things, they say.” 

** Cornelia !”. 

There was enough majestic reproof and indig- 
nation in that one word to have awed any body 
else into silence, but Nelly only laughed, and 
Mrs. Gray left the room—her last resort. 

So Nelly took her hat and cloak, and strolled 
down to the post-office that afternoon, partly for 
the walk—with a possibility of meeting Joe— 
partly to get the noon mail. 

She did not meet the young man in question, 
for he was over the hills and far away, attending 
to a bad case of fever; but she did get the noon 
mail, and part of it was a long, confidential let- 
ter from Cousin Josephine, over which she dim- 
pled and colored, and at last laughed outright; 
but she put it in her pocket, and mamma knew 
nothing about it for the next six months; when 
she did, she wanted badly to box Nelly’s ears! 
but we must ngf anticipate. 

Now the n@&t day was Wednesday, sunny, 
lovely, perfamed with fresh, vernal grass, and 
radiant with apple blossoms — such a day as 
the last of May does sometimes offer even in 
bleak New England; but it was the day for 
church sewing society, and Mrs. Gray thought it 
her duty to go. Nelly had different views of 
duty, or maybe none at all, so she staid at home ; 
and sitting on the south door-step with her writ- 
ing-case in her lap, and the inkstand set into a 
tuft of dandelions beside her, she wrote a long 
letter to Josephine Beacon, much interrupted by 
the south wind softly stirring her note-paper, 
two orioles serenading her from a pear-tree al 
by, a hen with seventeen black chick- 
ens scratching and clucking round her feet, and 
the general fragrant and flowery aspect of things 
about her; but she wrote the letter with much 
smiling and dimpling all to herself, though in 
the midst of it who should drive up but Dr. Joe 
himself, bound for Logtown, ten miles off, 
through the most bewitching forest roads. He 
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came for her to go with him, but Nelly was 
cruel; she refused with dreadful and adaman- 
tine perseverance ; indeed, she harrowed up his 
soul by mysterious remarks as to its being kinder 
to him to stay and write her letter, than to go in 
that buggy to Logtown beside him; all of which 
practical Dr. Joe considered privately to be 
‘* some of Nelly’s nonsense,” though he only said, 
when he perceived the finality of her refusal, 

“* Well, I’m sorry; but I suppose you can't 
help being a woman.” 

“*T'll try, dear, if you wish,” Nelly answered, 
demurely. 

Dr. Joe glared at her, and drove away much 
faster than the old horse liked. 

Before tea-time that letter was finished and 
mailed, and Nelly sat down to her bread-and-but- 
ter and radishes, very hangry, evidently ampsed, 
and yet in her secret soul a little, a very little, 
doubtful of herself. Many a time during the 
next fortnight when she thought of that letter 
her foolish heart gave a jump and startled her ; 
many a time she wished it unwritten, just as far 
older and wiser people have wished before her. 
Indeed, when one stops to philosophize about 
life and society, it seems a matter of question as 
to whether women really ought ever to learn to 
write. From the stand-point of social economy, 
does not that wide-spread accomplishment on 
the whole cost more than it comes to? I am 
afraid it does. 

But the world still moves, for all the silly lit- 
tle women, and their love affairs and letters, who 
revolve with it. Josephine Beacon and the rest 
of her family had sailed a week, when one day 
Mrs. Gray selected from the letters her man 
brought from the post-office—for Nelly had given 
up walking down for the noon mail or any other 
mail lately—a thick white envelope, with an elab- 
orate monogram stamped on the flap, directed in 
a man’s hand to Nelly, and postmarked Boston. 
‘That young woman turned very pale, and then 
blushed to the roots of her hair as she received 
the letter; she did not mean to do either, but 
these involun signals of trepidation fitted in 
with her wicked little plot admirably, though they 
were only symptoms of the absolute fear and dis- 
may of her evil conscience. Mrs. Gray could 
not but notice the astonishing blush, which deep- 
ened and spread as Nelly, after carefully cutting 
open the cover, proceeded to read this mysterious 
epistle. A look of mingled amusement and dis- 
may followed the blush, then she turned to poor 
Mrs. Gray, and in a very faltering manner, pinch- 
ing her thumbs tightly first with one hand and 
then with the other, while the letter fell to the 
table by which she stood, she proceeded in this 
wise : 


** You see, mamma, I thought I ought to help 
you a little: you want so much to have me mar- 
ry a distinguished man that I've thought a good 
deal about it. I think girls are in a hard place ; 
the people their fathers and mothers want them 
to marry don’t ask them, and then they are 
blamed because they want to marry people who 
do ask them. What on earth is a girl to do? 
I thought about it ever so much, and I didn’t see 
any way out of it but to act for myself; so I just 
wrote a letter—well, it isn’t so dreadful, after 
all; I don’t see any great harm in telling a man 
how it is that you aren’t allowed to marry 4 nice 
respectable young man” (here Nelly sobbed ef- 
fectively, and went on with ghastly frankness) 
‘*be—because your mother wants you to m 
somebody that is wonderful, distinguished, intel- 
lectual, or poetic, or something; and that you 
don’t see many such peoplé; and that you've 
heard a great deal of one of ’em and his knowl- 
edge and his essays on the Greek little things ; 
and you've got thirty thousand dollars of your 
very own; besides, some people think you're 
pretty, and every body knows you're only nine- 
teen, and so wouldn't he like to write te you, 
and see—” 

Mrs. Gray sat in her chair bolt-upright, like a 
petrified woman. She stared at Nelly with great 
dark eyes, blank as a ghost’s; but that little 
wretch’s eyes were cast down like a young Ma- 
donna’s, and the letter which she had picked up 
from the table she now held out to her mother. 

** And then I got this letter. I’m sorry, but, 
you see, it can’t be helped. Won't you read it, 
please ?” 

Mrs. Gray took the letter silently and mechan- 
ically, and read it through. It was manifestly 
written by a gentleman; delicately expressed, 
with no suggestion of contempt or amusement. 
The man said he could not reply in the affirma- 
tive to this young lady’s suggestions, as he was 
already engaged to a lady whom he had long 
known and deeply loved ; but if he might offer 
a little advice to his fair young friend, it would 
be to have patience; and if her mother found 
she was firm in her already formed attachment, 
no doubt she would consent in time to the mar- 
riage she now deprecated, and he must be per- 
mitted to sign himself, ‘‘ faithfully and respectful- 
ly your friend, Herbert Dyver.” 

Now Mrs. Gray was a good woman, and never 
used expletives, but the occasion was too much 
for her. 

**Good Heavens!” said she, dropping the let- 
ter as if it had been red-hot. ‘‘ Cornelia Gray, 
what have you done? What will Mr. Dyver 
think of me? What will every body say? you 
dreadful, dreadful girl!” 

Here Nelly began to cry—she really couldn’t 
do any thing else; and she began to feel like one 
** hoist with his own petard ;” but it was too late 
to help it. 

**T’m sure nobody will ever marry you now, 
not even Dr. Byles. I should be ul if he 
would, I'm sure!” 

A furtive smile flickered through Nelly’s tears, 
rainbow-fashion, but she sobbed a little louder ; 
, and Mrs, Gray was too angry, too dismayed, to 

inspect that variable visage. She went on in un- 
' abated wrath. 
| **¥ shall write to Mr. Dyver this very day, 
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and explain the whole thing; and I shall send 
for Dr. Byles and tell him the whole thing; if 
he wants to "eae you, he shall know just what 
he undertakes. I couldn’t answer it to my con- 
science not to have him know all about it.” 

When Mrs. Gray’s conscience got the upper 
hand of her, Nelly knew what to expect; she 
left her mother seated at her desk, with an ex- 
pression like John Rodgers’s in the primer on her 
face, and a quire of note-paper before her, half 
of it soon wasted in attempts to write a letter 
that should at once vindicate herself, excuse 
Nelly, and assure Mr. Dyver’s silence. Mrs. 
Gray did not yet understand the world enough 
to know that the man who could write such a 
letter would never speak of it. As for Miss 
Nelly, she washed her face of tears, took her 
broad hat, and went out to feed the little chick- 
ens, seven broods of which were her daily de- 
light and care. From the chip-yard where their 
coops stood she conld see all the domestic ma- 
neeuvres of the house. And after lingering a 
long time over her speckled and downy pets, she 
betook herself to the garden, where she trimmed 
and tied up roses, weeded out+her mignonette 
bed, and pegged down all her verbenas and helio- 
tropes, before she saw Hiram, the ‘‘ hired man” 
of their establishment, come out of the back-door 
with two letters in his hand, Very quickly Nelly 
went to the other end of the garden, and opening 
a gate that led to the street, asked Hiram, as he 
came along, where he was going, innocently as an 
infant of days. Receiving the answer she ex- 
pected, Miss Nelly expressed great regret; she 
wanted him to get Deacon Adkin's white horse 
and take her to Red Hill after strawberries, and 
he wouldn't have time before tea if he had to go 
to the village, and she did want Dolly to make 
a strawberry short-cake for tea dreadfully. If 
Hiram’s stern Yankee soul owned one weakness 
in the way of self-indulgence, it was for straw- 
berry short-cake—a viand that while it success- 
fully undertakes to spoil both fruit and cake, in 
themselves separate excellences, is yet the great 
luxury of New England ; and well did our guile- 
ful heroine know this; it was but a foregone 
conclusion that Hiram should accept her offer to 
take the letters herself, while he got the horse, 
and in due time Mrs. Gray’s carefully indicted 
letter helped cook Hiram’s short-cake, which Nel- 
ly herself compounded with much deftness and 
success, 

But the interview with Dr. Byles had yet to 
come. Mrs. Gray sent for him, and in a private 
interview laid the whole matter before him. 
Much as the young doctor loved Nelly, this esca- 
pade on her part shocked him deeply ; but noth- 
ing betrayed his feelings to her mother except a 
firmer set to his lips and two or three lines that 
straightened themselves across his forehead. 
When Mrs. Gray had finished her tale, he asked 
to see ‘* Cornelia” alone, and, nothing daunted, 
that small woman went in and faced the enemy. 
We will not quite yet repeat their conversation 
or reveal the substance of it; it is enough to say 
that Nelly appeased this lion in his den, and he 
was even heard to give a seemingly unwilling 
laugh before they parted. Not that Dr. Joe was 
fully satisfied with Nelly's explanations: a man’s 
sense of honor is a thing few women can under- 
stand, which fewer still possess; but, as Mr. 
Howells says, with his dreadful acumen, 

‘** There is nothing has really so strong a di- 
gestion as love.” 

And Dr. Joe’s love was mighty and genuine. 
When he left the parlor he found Mrs. Gray in 
the sitting-room, and, to that lady’s unbounded 
astonishment, asked her c to his engag' 
ment with Nelly. Once sure that he was thor- 
oughly in earnest, she was glad enough to con- 
sent, only with the proviso that they should not 
be married till Christmas. So the summer went 
on, a long season of bloom and perfume, of pleas- 
ant drives and moon-lit rambles for the lovers, of 
unlimited shaping and sewing for Mrs. Gray and 
her assistants, preparatory to a wedding; for do 
we not all know that no girl ever has any clothes 
till she is married, and then has to send a list of 
them to the newspapers ? 

In September the Beacons came back, and 
Nelly went to Boston in October for the double 
purpose of .-tting her wedding dresses made in 
the city, and officiating as Josephine’s bride- 
maid ; for Miss Beacon herself was going to mar- 
ry Mr. Dyver, now Greek Professor in Banvard 
College. 

As Mrs. Gray was asked to the wedding, and 
might produce some unpleasant complications in 
her acquaintance with Mr. Dyver, Nelly shut her 
mamma into her own room an hour after her ar- 
rival, and explained how, hearing before Josey 
went abroad, under bonds of privacy, that she 
had accepted Mr. Dyver, and indeed was going 
to Paris chiefly to buy her trousseau, some small 
imp had suggested to Nelly herself to write an 
unsigned letter to Mr. Dyver in the character of 
a despairing damsel who couldn’t marry the man 
she would, and therefore wanted to enter into a 
correspondence with him with a view to the fu- 
ture, as she phrased it. This letter, which she 
never would have written unless previously sure 
of his engagement, she had coaxed Josephine to 
give him ‘‘for fan,” as the heedless creature 
expressed herself, having first exasperated her 
cousin by declaring that no man could resist 
flirting with a pretty girl who provoked him to 
it, and offering to test it in this manner. Quite 
sure of her lover, Josephine gave him Nelly’s 
sealed letter as one she had received from a little 
friend in the country, who did not want her name 
known unless he answered the letter, in which 
case Josephine would direct the answer, and if 
any further correspondence went on it was to be 
with the real names. But we know Mr. Dyver’s 
reply already, and a literal copy of it followed 
Josephine to Paris as soon as Nelly received it 
herself, accompanied with an explanation by that 
young lady of her own motives in the affair. It 
can not be said Miss Beacon quite approved of 








Nelly’s wicked little plot, but it was too late then 
to do more than laugh at it. This was the ré- 
sumé which Nelly offered now, with alternate 
tears and dimples, to mamma, having explained 
it to Joe that awful day when she was sent into 
the parlor to confront him, and came out engaged 
to him. Mrs. Gray listened with indignant sur- 
prise to this unraveled skein—perhaps ‘‘ yarn” 
would make the metaphor less mixed ; but, true 
to her ruling passion, her first words were, ‘* But 
what must Mr. Dyver have thought of my letter?” 

‘*He never thought any thing, dear. I got it 
from Hiram to put it in the office myself, but— 
somehow—I happened to drop it in the kitchen 
stove!” 

‘* Nelly Gray! who would have thought it of 
you! You are a little wretch. I should like 
heartily to box your ears!” ~ 

Miss discerned the relenting voice under this 
fearful threat, and her arms were round her 
mother’s neck in a moment. 

“T am a wretch, I ‘’fess’ it, you darling.old 
mother; but, you see, I did want to marry Joe so 
much, and I did hate so dreadfully to marry any 
body else! and you know it used to say in the 
copy-book, or Proverbs, or somewhere, ‘ All strat- 
agems are fair in love and war.’” 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
(From our Own CorRESPONDENT. } 


HE fashions are more than ever intangible, 

and more than ever defy description. What 
are being prepared under the name of novelties 
are not the dresses without polonaises or over- 
skirts of former times, neither are they dresses 
with polonaises or over-skirts, but participating 
in both styles by the arrangement of the trim- 
mings. The latter, indeed, simulate on the dress 
the form of a polonaise or over-skirt, and conse- 
quently these garments are still worn by those 
who have them. Keeping pace with the politics 
of the day, Fashion can neither decide to accept 
boldly what it has or to reject resolutely what it 
has not. 

Dresses longer and longer, and clinging closer 
and closer, with all the trimmings imaginable 
and not yet imagined—such is the aspect of the 
present toilettes. Large perpendicular pleats, 
some in the middle of the back and others on 
the sides, bordering the tablier and forming its 
revers—such are the most popular features, if 
any preference can be discerned amidst so much 
variety. Bows made either of ribbon or of the 
material of the dress, flounces, puffs, ruches, bias 
folds, fringe, and lace—such are the elements 
from which are combined the trimmings of¢dress- 
es. Steel buttons in the form of a star are new, 
and form a simple and effective ornament of gray 
velvet toilettes. 

The association of two shades of the same 
color, one very dark and the other very light, or 
else of two different colors, will be largely used 
during the coming spring. Very dark blue-gray 
and very light blue-gray are the fashionable 
shades. Among the different colors that are 
combined in a dress, those which are seen often- 
est together are gray and blue, olive bronze and 
blue, flesh pink or salmon and garnet, and vio- 
let and light green. The dress-makers of the 
day are forced to study painting, or at least the 
works of colorists, for the least doubtful com- 
bination would make this fashion a ridiculous 
fright. 

If every dress has a different trimming, it must 
be added that there has never been seen so great 
a diversity in the shape of waists and sleeves. 
Although the cuirass or armor waist is univers- 
ally worn for street dresses as well as for even- 
ing toilettes, it must not be concluded that these 
are all alike. It is true that all participate in 
the same style; but as every lady has a number 
of dresses, she naturally wishes them to vary in 
style. The waists are therefore made with round 
points in front and basques turned up behind; 
with revers, single or double breasted, and but- 
toned at the side; with heart-shaped or square 
necks, or closed at the throat and opening below 
over a vest; but always, and above all, with a 
profusion of jet embroidery or jet braid. . And 
this is by no means the old-fashioned passemen- 
terie braid mixed with jet, but the braid is en- 
tirely composed of jet, the long hollow beads of 
which, in the shape of tubes, are strung together 
without interruption, so as to form long glitter- 
ing ribbons, with which waists of all materials 
are striped, evening and ball dresses being cov- 
ered with them as well as those for the street. 

Bonnets are decidedly, though imperceptibly, 
increasing in size. Each new bonnet is a little 
larger than its predecessor; and this progress 
will lead us on without suspecting it to the large 
brims which we have announced for straw hats. 
For spring bonnets there is in preparation the an- 
cient Fanchon shape, but enlarged and modified, 
and covered with a mantilla of black lace em- 
broidered with jet, and confined on one side by a 
cluster of roses without leaves—a true Castilian 
bonnet, which is appropriately termed /’ Espagnol. 

There is also in preparation both for the pres- 
ent season and for the earliest spring-time a great 
variety of felt bonnets. Fashion has just de- 
creed that felt is more elegant than velvet; noth- 
ing, moreover, is prettier when the bonnet is well 
made and wisely chosen, without exaggeration of 
any kind. The Charles II., a black felt bonnet 
with a broad brim, turned up on one side over 
a large black feather, which falls backward, is 
charming for a pretty blonde. Mixed bonnets— 
that is, of faille and velvet, or gauze and velvet 
or faille—are trimmed with jet (leaves and flow- 
ers), and also with flowers and fruit; there are 
branches of cherries, bearing at the same time 
the blossoms, the green and the ripe fruit, which 
are charming. I know well that this is heresy, 
from the botanical stand-point, but fashion never 
troubles itself much about the exact sciences, 





but lavishes on coiffures grapes of all colors and 
kinds, even of gold, which have never ripened, 
that I know of, on any vine, and perches a trop- 
ical bird on a European plant, without caring for 
probability. 

The visit of the Empress of Russia to Paris, 
short as it was, exercised an immediate influence 
on the fashions: we saw large cloaks springing 
up in all directions. One of these, the Czarina, 
edged with fur and furnished with huge sleeves 
almost as long as the cloak, with small, almost 
tight, inner sleeves, has the most caftan-like, Rus- 
sian, and Oriental appearance that can be imag- 
ined. On going out to see something of Paris, 
the Empress covered her head and ears under 
her bonnet with a long scarf of white tulle, tied 
under the chin, whereupon this scarf at-once be- 
came the fashion, and even received a name of 
its own, the Frileuse, 

The fashion of woolen fabrics continues, and is 
adapted to all occasions. For instance, a din- 
ner dress which I saw yesterday in preparation, 
and which is destined for a very wealthy and ex- 
tremely elegant young married lady; was com- 
posed as follows: Very long skirt of pink faille, 
trimmed with ruches of the same faille, raveled 
out on each side almost their entire width, thus 
resembling so many bands of feathers, but lighter 
even than feathers themselves, and, at all events, 
more brilliant. In front these ruches were ar- 
ranged in curves on the bottom of the skirt, while 
in the back they extended up very high. Tablier 
of India cashmere of a paler shadejof pink than 
the skirt, trimmed with similar ruches, and tied 
behind under a bow of pink faille ribbon three- 
eighths of a yard wide. Corsage open en carré, 
but arranged in such a manner as to simulate a 
faille corsage over which was worn a cashmere 
corsage shorter than the first. Faille sleeves, 
with cashmere trimmings, reaching to the elbow, 
with full under-sleeves of fine lace. The same 
Jace edged the neck of the corsage. The dress 
was completed by a parure of diamonds and gar- 
nets en cabochon, composed of a necklace with 
pendants and a large breastplate. These gar- 
nets are considered as representing the dark 
shade of the toilette. In the hair was worn sim- 
ply a rose supporting a butterfly of diamonds and 
garnets. 

Stuffs, laces, passementerie, fur, and feathers 
are no longer deemed sufficient for the trimmings 
of dresses. Metal even is. mixed with them. 
Large plates or buckles of gold and silver are 
used to fasten the drapings of over-skirts and 
tabliers. And even these are not enough: little 
chains of gold and silver are added, according to 
the dress and its ornaments. I mention the fact 
only to fulfill the duty which makes it incumbent 
on me to chronicle every thing that is worn, but 
I refuse my approbation to this strange fashion, 
and hope and believe that it will continue to be 
stamped as an extravagance, It would be strange 
if we should choose the instant when we have be- 
come a republic to cover ourselves with chains. 

‘The fashion of flower garments becomes more 
and more marked at this season of ball toilettes. 
‘To the tablier of flowers worn over a tulle dress 
has just been added. strings of flowers, which fall 
behind on the back breadths the whole length of 
the skirt, scarfs of flowers worn diagonally over 
the bust, like the ribbon of some order, berthas 
of flowers, and a host of articles of the same kind, 
such as flower belts and aumdniéres., 

I omitted to mention above the appearance of 
Princesse Aprons. The waist and apron are cut 
in one piece, and worn over a skirt to match. 
In the back the waist is furnished with hanging 
basques. The scarfs, of the same material, are 
fastened under the left arm. The sleeves are like 
the skirt. EMMELINE RaYMonD. 








THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS 
OF ROUMANIA. . 


HE illustrations on the next page give excel- 
lent portraits of the Prince and Princess of 
Roumania, who have recently visited England, 
and whose visit, like that of the Shah, his ex- 
cited fresh interest about their country. 

The Roumanians are a people of the Latin 
race, descendants of colonies established in an- 
cient Dacia—their features, costumes, and cus- 
toms affording sufficient proof of the fact. ‘The 
union of Wallachia and Moldavia was acknowl- 
edged by European powers in 1866, after the 
election of the reigning Prince, Charles I., of the 
imperial family of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen. 

The Princess of Roumania is, through her 
mother, nearly connected with the house of 
Nassau. She is well known through her coun- 
try for her excellence and earnest desire to fur- 
ther in every way the prosperity of her people. 

The Ottoman Porte receives annually a small 
tribute. With this exception, the nation and 
government are independent in their adminis- 
tration. The legislative power belongs to the 
Prince and to the Senate and Assembly of Dep- 
uties. 

The Carpathian Mountains are covered with 
forests and pasture, vines and fruit trees grow- 
ing in great abundance below. ‘The plains, of 
vast extent, occupy the space between the mount- 
ains and the Danube, in which corn is plenti- 
fully grown, with other cereals, in the excellent 
soil. Flax is cultivated in nearly all the vil- 
lages, and spun and woven by the peasant women 
into various cloths for the use of their house- 
holds, where abundance of such linen is consid- 
ered the luxury of their homes. Such homespun 
goods have hitherto prevented the existence of 
manufactories, a trade which only requires de- 
veloping in the country. Agriculture being the 
principal source of the wealth of Roumania, the 
chief part of the population is given to this in- 
dustry. The cultivation of colza and tobacco 
prospers well in some districts, and mach brandy 
is distilled from maize, corn, barley, and pota- 
toes. Maize grows luxuriantly in this rich soil 





without the addition of manure, and is a great 
resource to the peasants, who live almost ex- 
clusively upon it. The potato is almost un- 
known in the rural districts for domestic pur- 
poses. Preserves of all sorts are much used in 
the country, made from indigenous and import- 
ed fruits. Flowers are generally cultivated, and 
every peasant has sume corner of his garden 
given to odoriferous plants, such as marjoram, 
pinks, roses, etc. For the towns, window-gar- 
dening is much attended to among the poorer 
class, while the rich indulge in fine gardens and 
conservatories. 

The Roumanian horse belongs to the Eastern 
race. It is well known that Frederick the Great 
had his stud from Moldavia. Turkey, Hungary, 
and Poland are also supplied from the same 
source, Cattle occupy an important “place in 
their agriculture, all field labor being done by 
them. ‘The wool of black lambs is much sought 
after for fur caps for winter use. Manufactories 
of carpets, used principally as coverings for. their 
large beds, are justly renowned; they are usual- 
ly of their favorite red, green, and white colors, 
worked with much taste. The wools thus em- 
ployed retain unusual suppleness, from no other 
preparation having been gone through than 
washing and dyeing; thus the oily nature of the 
fresh wool is retained. The manufacture of 
stuff is principally carried on in the convents, 
although the peasantry weave much of the 
coarser quality, especially the striped and whole 
colored cloths, which are afterward embroidered, 
and which form the. petticoat and apron of the 
picturesque costume of the peasantry. This be- 
ing almost entirely a domestic manufactory, it 
would be difficult to appreciate the importance 
of it, when we understand that a population of 
3,000,000, by habit much attached to the luxury 
of good clothing, manufacture their stuffs so 
much in their own homes. The national cos- 
tume is, however, beginning to disappear near 
large towns, and to give place to cottons from 
England and cloths from Transylvania. 

The exportation of nearly 40,000 sheep and 
lambs annually to Austria, besides merino wool, 
is a large trade in the country, as well as the 
rearing of silk-worms, which becomes a necessi- 
ty, owing to the women requiring chemisettes 
and veils spun and embroidered by themselves 
with the silk they have prepared for their festal 
occasions. The climate of the country is very 
favorable to this culture, as the mulberry grows 
freely to the foot of the mountains, so that the 
trade might be much extended. 

Roumania being exclusively an agricultural 
country, much remains to be developed, although 
domestic industry is at its height. In the small- 
est villages, tailors, shoe-makers, masons, car- 
penters, furriers, coopers, etc., are found, In the 
country the peasant usually performs the trades 
for himself, building his own house and making 
his own tools, while, as we have said, the wom- 
en weave all materials necessary for the use of 
the family, rear silk-worms, and embroider the 
clethes. Much might be done with great suc- 
cess in establishing manufactories for weaving 
wool, silk, and even cotton, every peasant wom- 
an understanding the making up of the material. 

In a commercial point of view, Roumania is 
one of the most favored countries from its ge- 
ographical position. There would be no diffi- 
culty in making roads and railroads, as the coun- 
try is level, wood, stone, and iron being found 
there ready. In Wallachia the plains are so lev- 
el and extended it would be only required to lay 
down the rails. ‘ 

Roumania has nothing to wish for in its water 
sources. Without speaking of the Danube, we 
find many rivers in the interior which could eas- 
ily be made navigable, on many of which large 
rafts are used for conveying corn and wood, 
The trade of exports is in an excellent state, 
communicating as the Danube does with the 
Black Sea. Such trade would, however, be con- 
siderably increased could the smaller rivers also 
be made use of. The imports increase annual- 
ly, owing to the increased development of agri- 
culture and manufactures. Petroleum is very 
plentiful in the mountains. 

In a political and social peint of view the 
country is not different from others which sur- 
round it. I1f she has not yet attained to her full 
development and prosperity, it is that she has 
been often placed in situations which did not 
further her interests. But in these last years 
Roumania has much advanced. Her govern- 
ment is strengthened, a national spirit is formed, 
and the union in 1859 of the two countries of 
Moldavia and Wallachia has definitely consti- 
tuted a nationality which is still further strength- 
ened by the election of a Prince chosen by the 
Union. Recently also an important rural law 
has been passed freeing the laborer from a heavy 
tax, and at the same time relaxing certain rules 
between the proprietor and tenant. ‘The people 
have become freer by the adoption of universal 
suffrage. But if much has been done, much 
more remains to be accomplished. ‘The miner- 
al products are of inexhaustible richness, and 
require to be worked. Agriculture, which hith- 
erto has been almost the sole occupation of the 
country, is still far from being able to compare 
with more advanced lands. Much progress has 
been made, but machinery is still very rare, and 
the cultivation is not sufficiently varied. 

The Universal Exposition at Paris in 1867 
was the first opportunity for Roumania to make 
known her great resources, and to take part in 
the industrial and commercial movement of the 
world. France was the first country to invite 
her to share in such an event. ‘The peculiar and 
picturesque dress of the peasants was strikingly 
represented in this Exhibition. The high, long 
linen chemise of the peasant women, woven by 
themselves, reaching to the ankles, serves also 
asa petticoat. Embroidery of colored silk orna- 
ments the upper front and sleeves, and sometimes 
the bottom of the skirt. In the variety of these 
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THE SOCIAL SEASON. 


forming a skirt behind. Bands worked in col- | beads. 
which compose them consists the elegance of | ors and beads trim the dresses of both sexes, 
this costume. ‘Two stuff aprons without folds, | and are the principal ornament of their costumes. 
also embroidered, fall from the waist, round which | The young girls wear many ribbons, and often 
a red girdle is twisted with much taste, one apron | flowers with strings of beads, in their hair, with 
falling before, and the other, which is wider, | large ear-rings and necklaces and bracelets of 


embroideries and the harmony of the colors 





The married women wear veils of linen 
or white gauze, which are folded in a graceful | boots and white flannel trowsers. 
manner round the. face, the long ends falling | 
over the neck and shoulders. They use sandals | 
of black or red leather. The men wear also the | We can only say that it is marked by the gor- 
long red sash, and leather sandals crossed up the | 


| leg, with caps of black wool, in winter using high 
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The ecclesiastical architecture of the country 
is a subject that can not here be entered on. 


geous splendor so common to Oriental churches. 
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THE BULL-FIGHT. 


HE desire to witness sanguinary conflicts 


seems to be an inherent taste in mankind, | 


which is hardly eradicated by refinement and 
culture. 


the bull-fights of Spain, were national amuse- | 


The gladiatorial sports of Rome, like | 


| 


ments, relished alike by the highest and lowest, | 


learned it of the Romans, and practiced it dur- 
ing their occupation of Spain with great pomp 
and splendor. ‘The first Spanish bull-fight re- 
corded in history was celebrated in 1107 at Avila, 
on the occasion of the marriage of Blasco Mufioz, 
in which Moors and Christians contended. The 
amusement soon became fashionable, and was 
regulated with the strictest punctilio, none but 
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many other of the Spanish kings have held it in 
aversion, and endeavored to suppress it, but with- 
out effect. 


} 
| 


| ing eighteen thousand persons. 
When Joseph Bonaparte appeared | 


at Madrid, the first question asked was whether | 
he would renew the bull-fights that had been | 
abolished by his predecessor; and his re-estab- 


lishment thereof did much to reconcile the peo- 
ple to the Frenth rule. 
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as is also the English chase, where lords and la- 


dies unite in hunting down to the death a harm- | 


less animal, with small risk to themselves; while 


below this stratum we find the cock-fights, dog- | 


fights, and prize-fights in which the masses delight. 


sar, who introduced it at Rome. The Moors 


i i 


those of gentle birth being suffered to engage in 

it, and the slayers of the bulls being regarded as 

true heroes, whose exploits were sung by poets. 
The Moors transmitted the taste for the sport 


| thus surrounded by romance to the Spanish peo- 

The Thessalians are supposed to have first in- | 
stituted the sport of pitting men against bulls | 
in the drena, and to have taught it to Julius Ce- | 


ple, who have clung to it passionately ever since 
in spite of all opposition. On the conquest of 
Granada, Isabella attempted to discountenance it 
in yain, and Philip V., Carlos III. and IV., and 


the gate of the Alcala, which is capable of hold- 
The building 
has nothing remarkable about it but its size, 
though it is very effective when filled with spec- 
tators. The central area is 230 feet in diameter, 
and the outer wall nearly 1100 feet in circum- 
ference. 

Monday is the day usually selected for bull- 
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The season of the bull-fights -begins the Ist of | 
April, and continues through the spring and sum- 
mer months. Every city of any importance has 
its Plaza de Toros, or place for the sport, that | 
of Madrid being the largest, as the Madrilefios | 
are, of all Spaniards, those most devoted to the | 
amusement. ‘The Plaza de Toros of Madrid, | 
which is the scene of the accompanying illustra- | 
tion, is a spacious open amphitheatre, just beyond | 


fights, the dia de toros, as the Spaniards call it, 
and is kept as a holiday by the populace at large, 
who crowd the amphitheatre. ‘The price of ad- 
mission is regulated by government, the best 
places in the boxes costing about one dollar; 
seats in the shady side of the amphitheatre, fifty 
cents; and the commonest seats, next to the 
arena, and exposed to the sun, ten cents. 

When the spectators are in their places, the com- 
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batants enter in procession, preceded by mounted 
alguazils, or officers of the police, dressed in the 
costume of the time of Philip IL, and march 
round the arena, saluting the officials who are 
present. A flourish of trumpets announces that 
all is in readiness, and the president throws down 
from his box to the chief alguazil the key of the 
inclosure in which the bull is kept. The door is 
opened, and the bull bounds forth into the arena, 
when he is assailed first by the horsemen, or pic- 
adors, who prick him with their lances, while 
the footmen, or chulos, provided with bright-col- 
ored scarfs, distract the attention of the bull by 
dashing these before his eyes, and giving their 
comrades an opportunity to dismount from their 
horses when gored by the furious animal. Of 
course this is attended with the greatest danger 
to all concerned. Both horsemen and footmen 
need the greatest agility to escape from the mad- 
dened bull as he dashes around the arena, rip- 
ping up the horses one after another and giving 
chase to his assailants, yet so dextrous are they 
that they are rarely killed or injured. As for 
the horses, which are doomed to almost certain 
death, they are worn-out animals bought cheap- 
ly in order to be killed. At last, when a number 
of horses have been dispatched and the bull has 
been goaded to his utmost fury, the president 
gives a signal, whereupon the most important 
personage of the drama, the matador, or slayer, 
gayly attired, enters the arena alone by a secret 
door, armed only with a drawn sword, on which 
a red cloak is suspended. Marching straight to 
the infuriated animal, he shakes the mantle in his 
face; then, as the bull plunges forward, sheathes 
the blade to its hilt in his neck, amidst the ap- 
plause of the spectators, The body is borne off 
in a triumphal car decked with bells and ribbons, 
and thus ends an ignoble sport which seems to 
have nothing to recommend it but its ferocity, and 
which can not but demoralize all who behold it. 





ANS WERS - 70 CORRESPONDEN TS. 


An Unuerrerep Hixp.—If you have any knowledge 
of Latin, you will find little difficulty in learning Ital- 
ian. Otherwise we advise you to begin with French, 
which will assist you afterward in the study of the 
other Celtic tongues. 

Brunetre.—Any dark, quiet, inconspicuous drese 
will be suitable for breakfast at the New York hotels. 
Many ladies wear simple black costumes, or any taste- 
ful house dress. Wrappers are not much used at pub- 
lic tables, and not at all by young women of nineteen. 
If your aunt has handsome hair, either gray or its 
natural color, she will not need caps at fifty years of 
age. Regular old ladies’ caps are not now worn until 
ladies are really old, as it is an easy matter to add false 
hair and dress the hair handsomely. Dyes for color- 
ing gray hair are almost entirely abandoned. If your 
aunt likes the pretty muslin caps that any married 
lady wears at breakfast, she will find models in back 
numbers of the Bazar. 

M. A. K.—Make your white tariatan dress with 
lengthwise puffs covering the front breadths, and a 
deep panier puff behind, with knife pleatings below. 
The waist should be a high cuirass, fastened behind, 
and short sleeves. Use scarlet g or 
For further hints read New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 4, Vol. VIIL Knife pleatings are of different 
depths, but are closely and narrowly folded until the 
edges are sharp, hence their name of “ knife blade.” 

G.—The Catogan loop is composed of one thick braid 
of three tresses plaited, 

D. E. 8.—We can not write on the patterns sent you 
hints about trimming. Fur is much used for border- 
ing cloaks, but is not required on your shaggy cloth. 

Maus. C, Y.—Cut paper patterns of an infant’s ward- 
robe are described and illustrated in Bazar No. 85, 
Vol. IV, The entire wardrobe pattern costs but 25 
cents, - 

Mas. Russe..—It is too soon to speak definitely of 
next summer’s styles. The cashmere suit could be 
made at present with a basque and empress over- 
skirt. The over-skirt is illustrated in Bazar No. 50, 
Vol. VL, and a cut paper pattern will cost 25 cents. 
The cuirass basque goes with it. Make your black 
ilk by the illustration of Worth dress in Bazar No, 
51, Vol. VIL. Leave the grenadine and your summer 
wrap until something is known of the spring styles. 
Lace collars are very little worn, as ruffs of pleated 
lace are now most fashionable. Use darker bine silk 
for sleeves, apron, sash bow, and flounces on your 
light silk. 

Mus. G, M. J.—We do not make purchases for our 
customers, You will find full instructions about the 
care of the teeth, skin, and hair in the “ Ugly Girl” 
papers, now for sale in book form at this office. It is 
sent by mail on receipt of $1. 

Tz Drevm.—We do not give colored patterns for 
Berlin wool work. The colors of each part of the 
pattern are always designated in the description of 
symbols. 

Mes. Surru.—White evening dresses are most worn 
by little girls. They are made of sheer muslin, with 
ruffies trimmed with lace, or else with much insertion 
and lace, The Italian Valenciennes, which is machine- 
made, is most used for children’s dresses. If you 
prefer color, add a slip of silk underneath the white 
dress. 

G. W. K.—A jeweler can best tell you whether you 
have found a real pearl in your oyster. 

Renovars.—You can not do better with your black 
silk that you wish to renovate than to copy either one 
of the late illustrations of such dresses giver in the 
Bezar, viz., the Worth basque and full-trained trimmed 
skirt shown in Bazar No. 51, Vol. VII., or else the 
double-pointed basque, long tablier, and pouf skirt 
illustrated in Bazar No.1, Vol. VIII. Mixed jet and 
silk fringe is very fashionable this winter, but it is a 
problem how long it may continue in vogue, as jet has 
become very common, and there are many cheap coarse 
imitation beads. Guipure lace is not used on silk, 
though still fashionable for cash If you want to 
make a plain Walking suit of your dress, use cashmere 
with it, not otherwise. Have the basque and apron 
of cashmere, 

Oxvp Furexp.—Read answer given above to “ Reno- 
vate.” Ammonia much diluted will stiffen your black 
silk, and also cleanse it. 

K.—Rows of knife pleating or of shirred ruffles are 
stylishly used for trimming black silk skirts. An il- 
lustration of a black silk dress will be found on the 
first page of Bazar No. 51, Vol. VIL, also in Bazar 
ee 1, Vol. VIIL Either of these will serve as a model 

for trimming your ekirt. Yak lace has lost its pres- 
tige, but is still used by those who have it. 











Miss G. T.—You will find hints about bride-maids’ 
dresses in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 4, Vol. 
VIIL Their trains are not usually as long as that 
worn by the bride. The short English veil for bride- 
maids is not generally adopted here, though it is worn 
occasionally. 

Genevitve.—Sleeveless velvet basques are still worn, 
but there is a newer fancy for making the basque of 
silk with velvet sleeves, The over-Skirt is then silk 
and the lower skirt velvet. When camel's-hair is used 
in a costume, it takes the places just named for silk. 
Basques are still very simply trimmed, though Parisian 
fashion plates suggest a change for next season, as 
many are bordered with knife pleatings, fringe, or 
lace, instead of the cord and piping used here, 

Wivow.—Bombazine is still purchased for widows’ 
best and first mourning dresses. There are, however, 
other soft heavy stuffs, all wool, and lustrous, that are 
used for the-same purpose, such as imperial serge, 
camel’s-hair, and fine Biarritz cloth. The last-named 
has not the stylish diagonal twill, but is repped down- 
ward ; it is so soft and clinging that the effect is very 
good. 

Cuarrav.—Felt hats are being worn all winter. 
There is such variety of shapes that you must decide 
for yourself which is most becoming. Those turned 
straight up in front and held there by a bunch of roses 
without foliage are suitable for young ladies who have 
round faces; those more mature and those with slen- 
der faces get the English walking hat and the Rubens 
hat turned up high on each side. Light gray veils are 
not as stylish as dark blue, black, or green ones. 

Youne Lapy.—Long-wristed gloves without any 
fanciful stitching on the back of the hand are chosen 
by ladies of fastidious tastes. We can not commend 
one brand above another. With street suits the glove 
is of a dark shade of the color of the dress for morn- 
ing and plain occasions; for more dressy affairs, any 
light shade of buff or pearl-color is worn, Black kid 
gloves are considered stylish this winter. White ties 
worn in the street outside of furs are made of twilled 
silk or of muslin; tulle bows above furs seem incon- 
gruous. 





Tue Best Possteiz Arriianoes for the treatment of 
nervous, lung, female, and chronic- ses are wi 
at the Remedial Institute of Drs. 8. 8. & 8. E. Srrone 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. Send for references and 
descriptive circular.—{Com.] 














the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the upp ement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receiptof 25 cents. 


Corvine Wuert. i | 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Novelties in Laces. 


NEW DESIGNS IN 
FICHUS, CAPES, COLLARETTES, 
APRONS, TIES, SCARFS, 





H. W. SHAW, 
1105 Broadway, 8 doors from 5th Ave. Hotel. 


STANDARD LOTTA BUSTLE. 


~ ee ~ Award- 
the Ameri- 
oy nstitute A.W. 
Thomas, Patentee and 
Manufacturer, for the 
Lightest, Stroi and 
most comfortable Bustle 
that can be worn. 8S 
to suit every style of 
dress. Wholesale Depots: 


801 Race St., Philadelphia. 








91 White St.,N.Y. 


Brie FRENCH DESIGNING 
AMPING DEPOTS: 273 6th 


Ave., New Work; 226 N. Eighth Street and 806 
Vine Street, rain te ow Pet 132 a n Street, 4 
Baltimore. e supplied 
with — and bo ~ hoe of Pte atest styles. 
a Silk, be vag ye and Cotton Braids, Italian 

m Floss, Embroidery 

Embroidery ’S! ilk, Linen F) Embroid 

Cotton, Stam Goods of every description, &c. 
Send for Circular. 


THREE PAIR 


of Best 2-Button r= aye ye for $275. Any 
color or —_. Single postpaid, on receipt of 
$1 stock of Milligery and Lace Goods. 
Sam pies sent free on aj Woe to 

AR, 358 8th Ave., N.Y. 









YLOR’S BA 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 





Enclose stamp for illustrated Price- List of 
reliable Hair Goods, AS. V. PECKHAM, 
Til Broadway, opposite A. T. Stewart’s, New York. 


THE DOUBT and 
distrust which has always 
attended the first an- 
nouncement of a New 
Truss, has long since van- 
ished in the case of the 
ELASTIC TRUSS, which 








he greatest comfort night 
and day for the few weeks cronies to effect a cure. 
Sold at . —_— pre by th = durable. It is 
sent by gag 335 af the ELASTIC TRUSS 
COMPANY. No. 6 roadway, New York City, 
who send their Circulars = when requested. 


FLOWER Spooner’s Prize Flower Seeds, 








SPOONER’S BOSTON MARKET 
SEEDS. F 
Descriptive Priced Catalogue, with 
over 150 illustrations, mailed free 

SEEDS. W. H. SPOONER, Boston, Mass, 
RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—Mme. Ba- 


VEGETABLE SEEDS. 
VEGETABLE 
to applicant. 
/ DOUREAU, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular, 





» 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 
L. SHAW, 


No. 364 BOWERY, CORNER 4th ST. 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF HUMAN 
HAIR GOODS IN THE CITY. 
eS a a 


The only house in this city where all goods are 
poaitively | retailed at wholesale prices, Satisfaction 
= teed in every case or returnable. All the 
it styles of Coiffures on hand in large variety. 


PRICE-LI — 
Short hair Switches, 50 cents and upward. Finest 
wali Hele Switches, om, not ayekt 
8 in long, 4 ounces weight............. «++-$5 00 
22 inches long, 4 ounces weight. . 5 oe & 
26 inches long, 4 ounces weight. . 
82 inches long, 4 ounces weight... 
SHAW’S ceseet. HAIR SWITCHES, 50c, 
LONG SIN’ Bay hey yg curly. 
18 in., $1 50; 22 oe $2 00; $2 50; 26 
Frizettes, 25c., 50c., pad "gl 00 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


BRANCH STORE, #, 345 6th AVE., 
BETWEEN 2ist & 22d STS., N. ¥., 
UP STAIRS, 


Ladies’ own hair made over in latest styles. 


COMBINGS 


MADE UP, 25c. and 50c. per ounce. 
Goods sent to all the ith pel when prepaid, free of 
all charges, or C.O.D., with privilege of examination. 


Starr & Marens, 


No. 22 John St., up stairs. 


Sterling Silverware, 


Plain and Ornamental, of entirely novel, 
chaste, and exclusive designs, from pat- 
terns under our own control. 


=) SOMETHING NEW. 


ro 
Stamps for marking with ndel- 








’ 











Letter, including Ink, Pads 
rections for use, sent postp: aid 
for a ee 00. i? akBe & lied. Gre 
culars 

corner Soren: 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Comfort, Elegance, = 
Ladies, 


ASK FOR 


Holbrook & Ludlow’s 


SUPERIOR GRADE OF 


LADIES’ FINE SHOES. 


The French Last and English Channel a 
Specialty. The most Perfect Fitti and Ele- 
gant Goods made. Urick, N. N. Y. 


THE GREAT 
Preserver of Health! 


Smith’s Patent Perforated Buckskin Undergarments 
prevent Coughs, Colds, and Lung Diseases, 
and are a sure cure for Rheumatism. Recom- 
mended for Invalids and aged people by the best med- 
ical authority. Have been for six years before the 
American public, and never failed to give satisfaction. 


— O OAALt 610. 


44 West Broadway, New York, 


Mannfacturers and Agents for the Patent Buckskin 
Supporter and Sibley’s Patent Dress Shields. 


ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


Wine, Wife, and Song—Stranes; A rot Ws Circle Gal- 
eng awe Le Fille de Madam ‘Angot— Sel With 
Steam, Po! meer on Strauss; Let’s be Ga , W 

Strauss; Regatta eneziana—F. Liszt Bella Lou- 
ise, Quickese Rubles: Where the Cltrons Blossom— 
Strauss; Who is at my Window ?—Osborne; Annie 


Dear—Abt. 
Why cone away money on high-priced Music, when 
Fog can select from our Catal 2 of 700 pieces? Any 
20 Half-Dime or 10 of Dime ies mailed on receipt 
of One Dollar, Sold by all ae TL and can be or- 
—_— through any Newsdealer. Send stamp for Cat- 

jogue. 
BENJ, W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 

355 Turmp Avenvz, New York. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
of either will POSTAGE 
OPRRPAID, to rangle Buheorther tn in the United States, 
on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Hanrer’s Macaztne, Harrer’s Weexty, and Harerr’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 


Postage 
Copy of either the Macazine, Wrexy, or 














An Extra 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsorinens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage Sree. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanerr & Brorurns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender, 


Trams ror Apventistne tx Hanrer’s WEEKLY AnD 
Harper’s Bazar. 
"s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
L e Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
pene 's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





RTED Embroidered macht terns for 
tamping and —— hines Es and necessorten 
ta Broadway. VIGOUROUX, lmperter. 





UPLEX ‘VENTILATED GARTER.— 
The only Garter recommended by the medical pro- 
fession. Principal depot 643 Broadway, New York. 





IMPORTANT 
Country Purchasers, 


You can Buy all your 
Dresses, House-Robes, 
Overskirts and Basques, Jackets, 
Black & Col’d Silks & Dress Goods, 
Fine er Underclothing, 
Bridal Trousseaux, & 
Infants’ - = 
and all kinds of DRY GOODS, at LOWEST CITY 


PRICES, by sending for our Illustrated Catalogue and 
Price-List. Sent free on application to 


RICHARD MEARES, 


Cor. 6th Avenue and 19th Street, N. Y. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven ro Fir any Fievne, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be d- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shou|der 
biades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
ander the arms. 


The following Patterns are now ready: 


He Ha 
LADY'S GORED WRA 
LADY’S WATER- PROOF CLO 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING oo (for child from 6 months to 4 











nn viberhiitce © eOhide cen tadan boi ateeet en 27 
INFANT'S. WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip. Pe ere Po rd and Shirt).. ** 85 
LADY’S W RE “ 42 
GIRL’S W ATER PROOF NCLOAL (for girl from 
$7.15 VORES OUR: 50.00 ssstidvmthnaens +akansch “ 44 
er tk Bg DRESSING - GOWN ‘ 
b die bees ceeveenevece a 
PLAIN-WAIST House SORES: with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... ‘ 43 
Pol. V. 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER boaues Saclay 0 Pg 
LADY'S LINGERIE Me acme | Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, and DROWERDD. «06 ch cuhenecda bates ie 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. “ 23 
——— Pk al SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
from noes! i eikiicen dunes sgenckian “ 
GENTLEMAN’ LINGERIE (French Yoke 
— N ight Shirt, Drawers, and Loug Dress- , 
n WWD < vascpcebedetce pedeereescbseusacs ih 
HIG LAND SUIT (for aay Game Sto® yeas old) “ 39 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
TOPPA GID) oo ssis ccchcenecsovesvesszeces se “* 60 
Vol. VI. 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blonse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind. Over - 
skirt, Low-Necked Over —* and Bretelle 
i AN at from 2 to 13 iatdvas - 78 
vy ISSES' BAT ‘ING OR GYM- 
piace cc0se sds cpe sees iehinbe * 30 
DOUBLES OBREASTED JOCKEY BASQUE 
SMEMLEIVED DUET ccccccccesescees -anmuesat “ $2 
ENGLISH -WALKING JACKRT SUIT....... “ 39 
ae Lg epee y Ww. pe the SUIT, with 
me Back and Square Front.........,... * 4° 
rient FITTING DO BLE-BREASTED RED- 

E, with French Round Skirt......... * 45 
DOLMAN DEMI-TRAINED SUIT...... ..... “ 48 
bd? 2 = PROOF CLOAK, with Cape and 

ain hien annie bt nih dinda Eas en 4 <00 0 “ 50 
TIGHT FITTING ick tare ag RED- 

INGOTE HOUSE DRESS..........-....--. * 50 
BOY'S WARDROBE, Back Overcoat with Cape, , 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and aw 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... ‘* 52 


Vol. VII. 

YOUTH'’S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Donble- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pantaloons 
(for youth from 8 to 15 years old). . * 1 

=_i SH BASQUE, LO G OVER-SKIRT, and 

ALKING SKIRT “ 

HENEL TROIS POLONAISE WALKING 

HENRI TROIS BASQUE, with Greek Over- 
skirt and French Round Skirt..........-.... « 

MEDICIS wee U “ad Demi Oversskirt and* 

Demi-Trained Skirt... .....-.....+eeeeereees _ 

MEDICIS BASQUE, * with oy Frout Over- 

Skirt and Long Walking Skirt.............. “ 
Mer DEMI-P' LONATSE WALKING SUIT “ ¢1 
LADY’S RIDING HABIT (Postillion Basque 

aoe English Riding Skirt)...........-....+. e 

BELTED a with Long Apron and Demi- 
WpnteG WW. os ciisceses ccusavcccccc ce. cece. * 

with Apron Front Over-ekirt, 


GIRL’S BA: ui, 
and Skirt irl from 4 to 18 years old)... ‘ 
PLAIN BAS LONG G APRON with SCARF 
n 


L PER 
wean sAcgt E, ta DEMI- TRAINED 
ea ROE a tad 
ENGLISH CUI ASR OVER: SKIRT Seiiea 
POCKETS, AND WALKING SKIRT.. ” 
CUIRASS POLONAISE WALKING SUIT... “ 
th Long Apron- -Front 
‘Trained Skirt........... ‘ 
DOUBLE- STED WALKING JACKET, 
Em _ Overs ] Walking Skirt..... - 
WORTH FULL- TRAINED 
TRIMMED KIRT suse KedueRGheeeRaen cue ce r 


Vol. VIIT. 


Trai rt 
GIRLS. WARDROBE, French decane, with Di- 
my Front, Round Over-skirt, Pleated 
aist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
Basque, and Apron (for ‘girl from 5 to 15 
FOE GEN coes iccivevsccccseveseuees nan Ff 





The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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Choice Attractions 
Silks and 


Dress Goods. 


AT. STEWART & C0. 


Are offering 
AN ATTRACTIVE ASSORTMENT OF 


Bonnet’s Black Silks, 


Fally 25 inches wide, at a GREAT REDUCTION 
FROM FORMER PRICES. 





A LARGE LINE OF LYONS BLACK 


Gros Grain Silks, 


From $1 25 per yard upward. &# 15 to 20 per cent. 
LESS THAN LAST SEASON'S PRICES. 

COLORED FAILLE & GROS GRAIN 
SILKS, in NEW and CHOICE SHADES, for Street 
and Evening wear, from §@~ $1 50 per yavd upward. 

FANCY SILKS in GREAT VARIETY from 
(a T5c. per yard upward. LARGELY BELOW 
COST. 

WHITE SILKS & SATINS for BRIDAL 
DRESSES, MANUFACTURED EXPRESSLY for 
their finest retail sales. 


Dress Goods. 


AN ELEGANT LINE OF FRENCH PRINT- 
ED PERCALES, CHOICE DESIGNS AND 
EXTRA QUALITY. 

AN IMMENSE STOCK OF NEW PRINTED 
CAMBRICS, PERCALES, &c., from 8c, 
per yard upward. 

2% CASES WORSTED & WOOL SUIT- 
EINGS, from 15c. to 25c. per yard. EXTRA- 
ORDINARILY CHEAP, 

TYCOON REPS at ONLY 18e, per yard. 

NEW DESIGNS IN PLAID CAMEL’S- 
HAIR SUITINGS, just received. VERY 
HANDSOME, 

HEAVY CAMEDL’S-HAIR SUITINGS, 
in PLAIN, DARK SHADES, at $1 25 per yard; 
worth $2, 








A CAREFUL EXAMINATION of the above will 
CONVINCE PURCHASERS that ONLY EXTRA- 
ORDINARY BARGAINS ARE OFFERED. 





Broadway, Fourth Avenue, Ninth and 
Tenth Streets. 


EHRICHS?, “2ete styarey. 
Just Opening, the Largest Stock of 


EMBROIDERIES 


ever displayed at any retail establishment, 
AT EXTRAORDINARY LOW PRICES. 


Hamburg Edgings 
at 6, 8, 9, 10, 12, 15 cents per yard and up- 
ward to the finest grades. 
All our goods worked on superior material, and 


WARRANTED FAST EDGE. 


Samples sent free on application. 


EHRICH’S, 8th Ave, & 24th St. 


tv" Immense Reductions in ar of Real Yak and 
Guipure Laces moe &c., revious to stock- 
taking. Fine Furs Reduced to Les THAN COST. 


Steen BROTHERS 


Sixth Ave. and 23d Street, N.Y., 


Have now open a magnificent assortment of 
Hamburg Edgings and Insertions, 
Nainsook Edgings & Insertions, 
Swiss Bdgings & Insertions, 
Their own direct importations, x tor a widths, 
ar and qualities, at even LESS THAN TH EIR 
YEARS WELL-KNOWN LOW PRICES. 
Edgings from 6 cents a yard upward. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES UPON APPLICATION. 
¢#™” Ladies, when receiving samples, will please ex- 
amine the quality of mat and work, as they will be 
found MUCH SUPERIOR IN EVERY W Y 
WHAT ARE GENERALLY OFFERED. 


STERN BROTHERS, 
SIXTH AVE. & TWENTY-THIRD ST. 


DOLLAR FOR DOLLAR. 

A new monthly, the “WINDOW AND FLOWER 
GARDENER:” a neat folio of sixteen pages, devoted 
to the culture of flowers. (Gy $1 15 ys F tome witha 
er gm of $1 — of ¢ bina, at e rates. 

mt by mail post pape bi Ton gl contains Catalogue 
and Price-List of Plants, Bulbs, and Seeds for : = 
with instruction how to make the “Calla” b 
freely all winter. Address ELVEKSON & WAKE. 
FIELD, successors to Catuis & Exvenson, Hillside 
Green Houses, New Brighton, Beaver Co., Penn. 


LA DIES! CONSTITUTION WATER 

IS GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 
gives immediate relief. Dose 40 drops. For sale by 
all Druggists. 
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LOOMINGTON NURSERY, Bloomington, Ill.— 
F. K. Pua@wix. Spring lists free, or the set of 
four Catalogues post free for twenty cents. 


$52 $20 Bier Srimeow & Co. Portland, Maine.” 








NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 


HARPER’S LANGUAGE SERIES. 
By WILLIAM SWINTON. 


Language Primer, 40 ets. 
Language Lessons, 50 ets. 





School Composition, 50 ets. 
Progressive Grammar, 75 ets. 





“The English language taught by practice and habit, 
rather than by the old process of anni rules and defi- 
nitions.” 





The publication of these text-books marks an era in the teaching of the 
English language. 

They give to schoolchildren between the ages of twelve and fifteen a fuir 
mastery of the art of writing good English for the ordinary uses of life. 
The Primer is designed for use in Primary and Intermediate Grades. 
The Language Lessons is begun in the Grammar School, and fur- 


THEIR PLACE nishes from two to three years’ work. 
The Composition succeeds the Language Lessons. 
IN SCHOOL. The Progressive Grammar is for use in the higher grades of Gram- 
mar Schools and in High-Schools. 
These books replace the study of technical grammar 
by the vital and practical study of Language, 
POINTS OF They are the only perfectly graded series of language 
SUPERIORITY. books now before the public. 


They are the cheapest series of language books ever 
published, 





UNANIMOUS ADOPTION IN BOSTON. 

The Committee on Text-Books of the Board of School Committee of 
the City of Boston, Mass., unanimously reported the following Order, June 
16, 1874: 

“The publishers of Swinton’s Language Lessons and Introductory Gram- 
mar and Composition have urged their book upon the attention of the Com- 
mittee. 

“A very thorough examination of it has satisfied the Committee that, in 
plan and execution, it is decidedly the best book out with which to begin the in- 
struction of a child in Grammar and the correct use of the English Language. 

“They think it should be used instead of [the Grammar now in use] and 
submit an Order to that effect. 

“OrpvERED, That Swinton’s Language Lessons and Introductory Grammar 
and Composition be introduced into the Grammar Schools in the place of [the 
Grammar now in use. }” 


The above order was unanimously adopted by the School Committee of 
the City of Boston, at a meeting held January 5, 1875. 





Though this series has been completed less than siz months, it has already been 
adopted, wholly or in part, for use in the Public Schools of: 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y., DENVER, COL., JACKSON, MICH., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., ATLANTA, GA., NEW BEDFORD, MASS., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., NATCHEZ, MISS., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
BOSTON, MASS., NEWARK, N. J., GALESBURG, ILL., 
BALTIMORE, MD., MILWAUKEE, WIS., FORT WAYNE, IND., 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS., TERRE HAUTE, IND., LEWISTON, ME., 


HARRISBURG, PA., 
RICHMOND, VA., 
PATERSON, N. J., 
LOUISVILLE, KY., 


KALAMAZOO, MICH., 
KEY WEST, FLA., 
MANCHESTER, N. H., 
TRENTON, N. J., 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., 

ELIZABETH, N. J., 

CONCORD, N. H., 

IOWA CITY, IOWA, 

ANN ARBOR, MICH., POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J., 
AUGUSTA, ME., VICKSBURG, MISS., NASHVILLE, TENN., 

and in many other Cities and Towns in every part of the United States. 

The cordial welcome of these books by teachers and school officers, and their 
rapid and extensive introduction into the best schools, are conclusive evidence that 
they are more practical and better adapted to school use than any other series. 

Liberal terms for first introduction. Copies for examination with a view to intro- 
duction sent on receipt of half the retail price. 

Catalogue of School and College Text-Books mailed free to any teacher or school 
officer on application. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
Dr. Livingstone’s Last Journals. 


The Last Journals of David Livingstone, in Central Africa, from 1865 to his Death. Con- 
tinued by a Narrative of his Last Moments and Sufferings, obtained from his Faithful Serv- 
ants Chuma and Susi. By Horace WALLER, F.R.G.S., Rector of Twywell, Northampton. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Apply to Avery Bill, care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


IT WILL PAY |; 


You to invest a few dollars in antes in a Pee Libra- 
ry of Kentucky Concert and Drawin; 


orth FEBRUARY. 


Positively No <a 
A Drawing on 27th, 
or Money Refunded. 


Whole Tickets, $50. Halves, $25. Tenth, or each 
Coupon, $5. Eleven Whole Tickets, $500. 


For Tickets, or information, address 

















WANTED.—tenee's 

Wenmted to 
sell, by subscription, Standard Books 
that will be welcomed in every household, 

: A new and popular Dicrionary or 
Rev 1G10us Know.eper, by Rev. Lyman 
Abbott. The only authorized edi- 
tion of the late Dr. Livavesronr’s Last 
Journats. The great Cro.orapra or Brs- 
LIOAL, ae AND ECoLesiasTicaL 
Lrreratvre, by M‘C fock & Strong. And 
other desirable taal Experien agents 
and those that mean business are requested 
to address, for further Broth rticul. AVERY 
BILL, care of Harper & Broth ere, New York. #1 


.- e,; 
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VE REE MAE CEES 





Prey ee 























10 2 5 One Agent writes, “Have 
J poy siss ‘of your Chromos in 5 ove” 

erms free. BUFFORD’S SONS. 
490 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 











THO, E. BRAMLETT ent and Manager, Louis- a week and expenses to oil... Articles 
ville, Ky., or THOS, AYS & CO., Broad- $603 90 w: staple as flour. -_ les free. C. 
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FARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


NORDHOFF'S conaumerts SOCIETIES OF 
THE UNITED STATES. The Communistic So- 
cieties of the United States; from Personal Visit 
and Observation: including Detailed Accounts of 
the Economites, Zoarites, Shakers, the Amana, 
Oneida, Bethel, Aurora, Icarian, and Other Existing 
Societies, their Religious Creeds, Social Practices, 
Numbers, Industries, and Present Condition. By 
Cuartes Norpuorr, With Illustrations. 8vo, 
Cloth, $4 00, 

II. 


MYERS'’S REMAINS OF LOST EMPIRES. Re- 
mains of Lost Empires: Sketches of the Ruins of 
Palmyra, Nineveh, Babylon, and Persepolis, with 
some Notes on India and the Ganbenertan Hima- 
layas. By P. V. N. Myers, A.M. Illustrations. 
8vo, Cloth, $3 50, m 


SIR SAMUEL BAKER'S ISMAILIA. 
Narrative of the Ex 
the Suppression of 


Ismailia: A 
ition to Central Africa for 
e Slave — Organized by 
Ismart, Khedive of Egy Sir Samuzt W. 

me Pasna, M.A., F x F. Re. S. With Mapa, 
Portraits, and upward of Fifty full-page Ilus- 
trations by Zwzoxes and Dunanv. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 


IV. 

GLADSTONE’S VATICAN DECREES. The Vat- 
ican Decrees in their Bearing on Civil . ance 
A Political Expostalation. _— Right Hon. W. 

Guapstons, M.P. To which are added: A His- 

nnd of the Vatican Council; together with the Latin 

Sy ame text of the ag Syllabus and the Vat- 

rees. By the Rey. Puiie Souarr, D.D., 

pond his forthcoming “ History of the Creeds of 
Christendom.” 8yo, ; oa Cloth, $1 00. 


THE UGLY-GIRL PAPERS; or, Hints for the Toi- 

let. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
VI. 

CHARLES READE’S A HERO AND A MARTYR. 
A Hero and a Martyr. A True Narrative. By 
Cuar.es Reape, Author of “Hard Cash,” “Foul 
Play,” &c. With a Portrait. 8vo, Paper, 15 cents. 


VIL 
WOLF'S WILD ANIMALS. The Life and Habits 
of Wild Animals, Illustrated from Designs py Jo- 
serpy Wor. Engraved by J. W. and Epwarp 
Wuyrspeer. With Descriptive Letter-Pvess by Dan- 
1zL Giraup Etxr07, F.L.S., F.Z.S. 4to, Cloth, $4 00. 
Vv TI. 
THE LITTLE LAME PRINCE. 
of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


By the Author 
Illustrated. Square 


- 


TX. 

NORDHOFF'S POLITICS FOR YOUNG AMERI- 
CANS. Politics for Young Americans. By Cuaguzs 
Norpuorr. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

x. 

GAIL HAMILTON'S NURSERY NOONINGS. 

Nursery Noonings. By Gai Hamitton, Author of 


“Woman’s Worth and Worthlessness,” “Twelve 
Miles from a Lemon,” &c. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
XL 
TAYLOR'S DAVID, KING OF ISRAEL. David, 
King of Israel: His Life and its Lessons. By the 


Rev. Witttam M. Tayior, D.D., Minister of the 
Broadway: Tabernacle, New York City. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. 


xii. 

HOPF N’S LIFE OF ADMIRAL FOOTE. Life of 
Andrew Hull Foote, Rear-Admiral United States 
Navy. By James Mason Horry, Professor in Yale 
College. ‘With a Portrait and Llustrations. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


HAGARENE. By the Anthor of ‘Guy Livingstone," 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


FARJEON’S At theSign of the Silver Flagon. 


8vo, 
Paper, 40 cents. ~ 


Miss BRADDON'S Lost for Love. 
Paper, 75 cents. 


Illustrated. Svo, 


GIBBON’S In Honor Bound. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


AILEEN FERRERS. By Susan Mor.ey. 
per, 50 cents. 


Svo, Pa- 


Mrs. EILOART’S The Love that Lived. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 


FARJEON’S Jessie Trim. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE TREASURE HUNTERS. 
VILLE FENN. 


JACK’S SISTER; or, True to Her Trust. 
Dora Havers. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


A SACK OF GOLD. By the Author of “Joseph the 
Jew." 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


FARJEON'S The King of No-Land. 
8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


WILKIE COLLIN’S NOVELS. (Lisrary Eptron.) 
Harper's Illustrated Library Edition of Wilkie Col- 
lins’s Novels. With Portrait on Steel by Halpin. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per volume. 

Antonina.— Armadale.—Basil.— Hide -and - Seek — 
Man and Wife.—No Name.—Poor Miss Finch.—The 
Dead Secret.—The Moonstone.—The New Magdalen. 
—The Woman in White.—After Dark, and Other Sto- 
ries.—Queen of Hearts.—My Miscellanies. 


HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. Elegant and 
heap. 8vo. With Original and Characteristic L- 
lustrations by American and British Artists. 

Oliver Twist. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00.— 
Martin Chuzzlewit. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth; $1 50.— 
The Old Curiosity Shop. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents; Cloth, 
$1 25.—David Copperfield. 8v0, aper, $1 00; Cloth, 
$1 50.—Dombey and Son. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 
$1 50.—Nicholas Nickleby. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; C loth, 
$1 50.—Bleak House, 8vo, Paper, $i 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
—Pickwick Papers. 8vo, Paper, $1 05: Cloth, $1 50. 
—Little Dorrit. Svo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 *50.—A 
Tale of Two Cities, Svo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 
—Barnaby Rudge. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
The above vols. are now ready. Others in preparation. 


By Greorer Man- 
8vo, Paper, 40 cents. 


By Miss 


Illustrations. 


ew” Hanrer & Broruens will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





ea Harper's Catratocue mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Frank.in Squags, N, ¥. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[Fesruary 6, 1875. 














Barser (who has been rubbing away quite vigorously). “‘This isn’t Bay Rum, after all; it’s my Cough 


Mixture! low the deuce did it get in among the other bottles? 
hurtful in it. Two-thirds Molasses!” 


FACETLE. 

A an is said to be absent-minded when he thinks he has left his 
watch at home, and takes it out of his pocket to see if he has time 
to go back and get it. 

LITTLE JOHNNY’S COMPOSITIONS. 
THE RAOQOOON. 

These animals is Americans, and has rings on their tails, not like 
my @ister, cos hers is finger rings, but only jus the hair wite. A rac- 
coon wich diddent have no rings on its tail, 1t wud be a possum. 
No, it wuddent, for possums tales is like snakes, only not pizen. 
Peples wich is on familier terms with raccoons cols. ’em jus coons, 
pe lets it go at that, but my Sunday Scool book says if we are plite 
we wil git rich and be President. Injin corn is much et by raccoons, 
but a Crismas puddin is the sort for me and Billy. 

THE ANT EATER. 

You have see picters of this annimel, I spose, but Uncle Ned has 
see ‘em a live, 

Once a phlosofer see a live ant eater, and run a way, friten like he 
had see a lion, and he met a man, and tlie ran said wot was he a 
fraid of, for it was the most harmlice thing in the world. Then the 
phiosofer, wich was a shamed, he thot a wile, and said wot did they 
tive on, and the man said ants. Then the phlosofer said how many 

mts toa meal? And the man said about ten thonsand hundred. 

en the phlosofer he said thats wot you call harmlice, is it, you 
unfeelin feller, I dont want you to speak to me never any more, and 
dént you tell any boddy you have see me. 

‘Ant eaters cetches ’em with their tongs, wich is long like a werm, 
and gam on it the same as todes tongs, only they does it differnt, 
for the aunts issent serve at their ressidences, but has to come to the 
shop. The eater it fines a place were the ants is to work, and lies 
down, and puts out its tong, and shets its eyes. Then a ant comes 

ere, & ooks, and says to the other ants, this duffer has over et 
hissef and gone to sleep with out finishing his last werm, lets take 
wot is lef for our own selfs. But wen they have ol got hold they 
stick fast; and the eater it opens one eye and tuches a spring, and 
the tong is drawd in like a tape meashur, and them ants is a stonish! 
And now I will tell you a story wich aint true, jus for a change. 

There was a wot eater wich bad lay out his tong that way, and a 
ant come were it was, and said hallo, wot is this? The eater was so 
hungry he cuddent wait, and he said wy, dont you see, that is a nice 
werm. But he had to pul in his tong to say it, and then the ant said 
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Don’t be frightened, Sir; there’s nothing 





ExpressMAn. “ No, Sir, there ain’t no Mistake about it. The things was to be left'at this House, and I 
was to collect Four Dollars and a Half, and the Ladies said they’d all be up here in Half an Hour.” 
(The whole thing bursts upon the De Foneses in ail its horrors—Aunt Perlina with her family from Vermont 


to pay them a visit, and all the neighbors looking at this assortment of old traps coming into the house. 
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wel, I just wanted a werm like thatn, and if you haddent grabbed jt 
80 quick I wude have took it. Then the eater he see he had made a 
mistake, and he said I kno were there is a other werm, the same 
kind, you foller me and Ile sho you, 80 the eater went of a little way 
with his back to the ant, and laid out hie tong agin, and wen the ant 
come up the eater winked like sayin do be careful or you will friten 
the werm. But wen the ant had look it said 1 bleeve thats the same 
ole werm wich you have had in your mouth, but Ile take it if youl 
sure me it aint so, on the honner of a good ant eater wich I kno you 
are. But the eater he diddent dare to say anything at ol, and the ant 
went a way leavin the eater a feelin like a fool with his tong out. 


___— 
Is a musician guilty of an assault when he “ beats time ?” 


sepeiiiiaianaiiietine 

Tact.—Dr. Chalmers used to say that when one is in the act of 
tipping his hat to a lady whom he supposes to be an acquaintance, 
it requires a good deal of tact to make believe that he is only seratch- 
ing his head, when he finds she is a stranger. 


a 
This is the latest form of wedding invitations : ‘* Come around and 
see me capture a mother-in-law at 8 o’clock sharp.” 


pnrtachasiliiiatentiniitn 

An Irishman who had been doing some work for a gentleman was 
given a small portion of whisky. Thie he speedily swallowed. He 
then looked at the glass and sand, “Can yer honor tell me how they 
make them glasses so nate ?” 

The gentleman gave him the information how glass was blown. 

“ Arrah, sure, thin,” said Paddy, “he must we been mighty 
short i’ the wind that blew that glass.” 


ROR, 
Even the laziest boy can sometimes catch a whipping. 


——_—~—__—_ 
PLEASANT FOR HIS PA. 

Anxious Morne. “ Well, Arthur, were there many faults in your 
Latin exercise ?” 

Artuvr (just out of school). ‘* Oh, lots!” 

Anxious Moruer. “ Did the Latin master ask if I'd helped you ?” 

Arruur. “ Yes; and I told him that papa had !” 

Anxious Motuer. “* Why did you say papa ” 

Arruvr. “ Wel/, you know, I wasn’t going to expose your igno- 
rance, mamma dear !” 


icles 
At what time of day was Adam created ?— A little before Eve. 
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COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 


PoLiceman (with severity). ‘Don't you know I can Arrest you for not being in School?” 
Youtn (with great presence of mind). “School! Why, we’ve been Married these Fifteen Years !” 














FOR LIGHT WEIGHTS ONLY. 


Lapy. ‘‘Is the Ice perfectly Safe?” 
Boy. “ Yes’m, if yer only stay where yer are.” 








